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MUSIC ON BARRA 


Summer 


” HAT would you like? ” 
** Whatever vou like. Only I’d rather have chamber 
music to-night.” 

The nine o’clock bulletin has no fresh news, but is always kept 
going in case something new should be slipped in. Haw-Haw has 
had his say at half-past nine. Darkness will not fall till nearly 
midnight, but the lamps will be lit at eleven. In June it will be 
light all night. 

The full May moon rises in a lavender sky. The islands are 
purple, the vast flat cockle beach is all colours. It is May roth. 
One must not admire the moon too much. 

I turn from its beauty to the shelves. What shall I play? 
There are rows and rows of albums, H.M.V. titles running 
upwards—Columbia titles running down. Why, I. wonder? 
Some pale blue H.M.V. albums are lettered horizontally, like 
books, and I find this very smart and easy on the eyes, but rather 
rare, and, I was going to say, I think out of date. But there is no 
need for speculation. Of course they are out of date ! The wonder 
is that we get any new albums at all these days, and there can be 
no complaint about the loss of elegance, which is really very 
slight, and must be more painful to the companies who issue them 
than it is to us, who take what we are given thankfully. 

Society albums are the most elegant of all, bound in a greenish 
grey. There are eight volumes of the Haydn Society, and one of 
these I release at random from the tight embrace of its fellows. 
I am remembering that the first set made its debut at the Austrian 
Embassy in London one afternoon in 1932, Baron Franckenstein 
himself being present. A small enthusiastic audience drank tea 
with him afterwards. A pleasant memory. 

Haydn seems the most suitable composer for this pearly evening 
in May. It is Volume Three that I draw, and I am glad to find 
one of my favourites, the E Flat Major, Op. 33, No. 2, which is 
easier to remember as the Joke, because the last movement is 
one of the most delicious jokes in music. There are six numbers in 
Op. 33, and as they are known as Gli Scherzi, it is evident that the 
Grand Duke Paul of Russia, to whom they were dedicated, 
liked them gay. Only one other of the six is included in the 
Society albums ; that is No. 6, and it is in Volume Two. 

Among the other three that I am playing to-night is the 
popular Op. 3, No. 5, which can be known without giving offence 
to anyone as the Serenade Quartet (in F Major). The Andante 


Cantabile is quite unlike any other Andante Cantabile. The first 
violin has the melody and is muted throughout, with a pizzicato 
accompaniment by all the other strings. The violoncello has some 
interesting things to do which are worth noting. This movement 
is the Serenade, and was one of the earliest chamber music 
recordings. The first movement is a riot of enchanting tunes 
(don’t ask me to say “ subjects ” in a case like this) and that is 
all I need say about this popular quartet which everybody knows. 

These Haydn quartets, and his trios too (also in Society 
albums), are the light but subtle vin rosé which our spirits need 
in these days. Papa Haydn understands our sorrows and our joys. 
Being by nature and good fortune a cheerful man, he always 
leaves us happier in the end, and never overdoes the bright side 
as so many cheerful people do. His emotional balance is perfect. 
He is not all we want, but we must have him there for when we 
want him.... 

Now the lamps are lit and tea appears. It is still light outside 
and the moon, being higher, does not strike the eye so forcibly. 
The plovers, who have been showing off all day, are still doing it, 
crying ‘‘O Boy!” as they dive almost to earth, only to swoop 
into mid air again, turning somersaults and flapping their wings in 
ecstacy. They seem to have no idea of time. But the larks have all 
gone to bed. ° 

A dear old Italian lady, watching her grand-children play in 
her Capri garden once said to me: 

** Bertram’s children! They play. They enjoy!” 

Before I go any further, let me make it clear that I enjoy only. 
I cannot explain to you why, but I shall only tell you what I 
enjoy. I enjoy the Second Movement of the Brahms Piano 
Quartet in G Minor beyond all expression. That album is the 
next I take down from the shelves. It is played by Arthur Rubin- 
stein and the Pro Arte Quartet. I find in the notes that the Second 
Movement is described by Niemann as full of troubled excitement, 
throbbing as though with the incessant beating of an agonised 
heart. W.L., who is our wise guide through these carefully 
produced albums, questions the agonised heart, and would rather 
Say an eager excited heart. I don’t know ; he is probably right. 
When the violin is muted I lose all sense of proportion. I remember 
when I was a child the thrill of seeing my sister Lucy attach the 
sordino to her violin, and the sweet melancholy that stole over me 
at the sounds which followed. 

But there was no sweet melancholy about the Beethoven 
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G Major Violin Sonata that I used to dash through with Lucy, 
scamping a lot of the notes, but having a good time. It has been 
compared to a summer landscape, a peasant country dance, a 
fair, and a Teniers painting. As it was dedicated to the Tsar of 
Russia, the rhythms are found to be borrowed from the dances of 
Little Russia. Wherever they came from, they are exhilarating 
and present no problems whatever. It is Beethoven in a very 
good temper, and there is not a note of sadness anywhere. The 
slow movement is in Tempo di Minuetto, ma molto moderato e grazioso, 
a charming interlude in which the lords and ladies condescend 
to look in on the peasants’ games. 

It is youth’s sonata, and Ida Haendel and Noel Newton-Wood, 
who have lately recorded it for Decca, are in tune with it. I think 
they must be young, and I know they play it as though they 
enjoy it. Yes, they enjoy, as my old Italian friend would say. 
It is a good test, too, that I have just played the same sonata 
performed by Kreisler and Rupp from the Beethoven Society 
album. Seeing a small pile of new Decca records on the table I 
go through them and find what I think is another sonata by 
Beethoven, not looking carefully at the number. I put it on as 
soon as Kreisler has finished, and play it through for comparison. 
Youth comes out of it very well. 

Midnight. The curtains are drawn, and I switch on the 
wireless. 

** There is little fresh news to report since our last bulletin... .’ 

** Cut off ! ” comes from the writing chair next door. 

With newspapers always two days late we depend upon the 
bulletins for news. It is not true, I am told, that they are composed 
by schoolboys. 

The last album this evening is Mozart’s Quintet in CG Major, 
the Pro Arte again, with Alfred Hobday as second viola. It is my 
favourite quintet. Or is the G Minor, played by the same artists? 
Possibly, but at this moment the C Major is my favourite because 
it is the one I am playing. There is a phrase in the Trio of the 
Minuetto which gets your heart. Only three sad notes of the 
minor scale, up and down again twice over, and then surging 
into the major and a lively dance. How does he do all that in so 
little? It seems simple, but it isn’t. 

Mozart’s Minuettos are nearly always a little sad. There was a 
very early Toscanini record of the Minuetto from his symphony in 
E flat Major, Kéchel 543, which was a favourite of mine in the 
Herm days. It was long before the Maestro had visited London and 
‘become its idol. I had seen him at La Scala, Milan, and he was 
already my idol, as he was Italy’s. I played that record so often 
that I must have worn it out. It was, of course, acoustic, and 
suffered from the technical failings of orchestral recording of 
those days, but it was a treasure beyond price. I wish I had it 
now. 

The concert is over, and the time is about 2.30 a.m. The 
curtains in the corridor are not drawn at night now, and the 
moonlight is pouring in at the windows. As I go along to my 
yeom I stand at one of the windows and look at the calm sea and 
the islands bathed in the moon. All is peace. I wonder what is 
happening in England and Germany under the moon. My diary 
says it is full at 5.15 this morning, the 11th of May. 


> 


Winter 


It is easier to work in the winter here, for it is dark from four 
in the afternoon to nine in the morning. Perpetual daylight is 
pleasant but distracting. When the wind is rattling at the doors 
and windows and the curtains are drawn at tea-time, music 
goes on steadily from five until the small hours. One night in 
three for the gramophone players, with the Editor writing in his 
chair every night in seven, except when he is ill, which is much too 
often. 

All through that dark and sombre winter we listened to 
concertos and symphonies as well as chamber music. We did a 
course of Mozart’s Piano Concertos in preparation for the 
editorial of October 1940. A course is not the right word. It has 
a flavour of boredom ; the other end of the scale, orgy, will not do 
either. Divertimento, that is the right word, of course. No. 20, in 
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D Minor, is described by the Editor as a work of miraculous beauty, 
and, conducted by Bruno Walter, who plays the solo part as well, 
it is the flower of them all. | 

The riches of Dvorak were poured out over one week, and the 
result was the April 1941 editorial, to which there is little to add 
except a note of my own on the Second Symphony in D Minor. 
It is all delightful, but the Scherzo with those two melodies so 
wonderfully mingled and the splendid rhythm gives me intense 
pleasure. It suggests something like that Breughel picture of 
peasants dancing to bagpipes, drinking and kissing and eating— 
rude rustic mirth and tremendous energy. 


Mahler 


I am glad to read in Henry’ Boys’s introduction to Mahler’s 
Ninth Symphony that unless his work is considered purely as 
music, from his handwriting as it were, no amount of elucidatory 
programmes, suggestions of images, or reading of books about the 
composer’s psychology can help much. 

This music is beyond discussion as far as I am concerned. I 
only know that I understand it, but am incapable of conveying to 
anyone else what it gives me, as anyone would be to whom it 
appeals. It is very long, and takes up nearly a whole evening. 
It is also in automatic coupling, which means, with the E.M.G., 
perpetual changing of records, and some confusion if great care 
is not taken. I was prepared to be bored by this composer, as I 
am sorry to say I am by Bruckner, and put on record one with 
little hope of enjoyment and more from a sense of duty than 
anything else. The first movement puzzled and fascinated. It is 
too terrific to be taken in at a first hearing at all. The Second, 
the grim Landler with its sardonic pretence at gaiety, was easier, 
and that was what got me. The Rondo Burleske is a monstrous 
joke, the Adagio is a finale in the true sense of the word. The last 
coda is played on muted strings, and, to quote Henry Boys again, 
** with its simple broken phrases, echoes and silences, it reaches 
the most profound and heart-searching degree of poignancy.” 

This music is too great to be depressing, though what I have 
said and quoted may suggest that it is. It is exactly the reverse. 

We had it as often as possible in the winter. Once, between 
the Landler and the Burleske, there was a commotion outside. 
What was that? I drew back the curtain and looked through the 
window. The moon was shining, but not quite full. There was a 
slight frost and the stars were brilliant. The noise was the Barra 
horses, loose in winter, thundering round the house, kicking up 
their heels in the moonlight. They enjoy ! 
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LOOKING BACK OVER THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT 


T was curious, after my notes last month on artists recording 

under other names, that the radio a day or two later should 
bring back Walter Hyde to us. But not, unfortunately, as a 
singer—only as a compere to a gramophone programme of 
excerpts from “‘ Faust.”? It reminded me that he was one of the 
few front rank artists who made records under a second name. 
In the Odeon days of 1907-8 he recorded a number of light 
popular songs like “ Roses, Roses Everywhere ” and “ The Old 
Rustic Bridge by the Mill ” (and I still have the record) as 
Montague Arnold. 

I ought not to pass 1923 without reference to the founding of 
this paper, THE GRAMOPHONE, by Mr. Compton Mackenzie. 
I had never met him, but as a lover of well-written books I had 
read some of his novels. As he has confessed since, he sought 
(not unnaturally) encouragement for his venture first from the 
H.M.V. company. He had been converted to the gramophone 
with a Vocalion and had used his experience with it as the text 
of a remarkable article in Robin Legge’s music page in the 
Daily Telegraph. When he came along to see Louis Sterling to 
enlist his support, I was brought in. I think our feelings were 
rather mixed. We were a little awed by the fact that a distin- 
guished author was to use his personality, his persuasiveness, and 
his literary gifts in the service of the gramophone. We felt some- 
what at a preliminary disadvantage, for it seemed clear that 
Columbia did not stand very high in his first outside interest in 
the gramophone. Not that he suggested it, but on the evidence 
we could apparently only rank after H.M.V. and Vocalion— 
in third place at best. 

Our visitor explained the objects of his proposed magazine 
in that quiet cultured voice of his, but neither his manner nor 
his statement of policy reassured us very much. We had to learn 
later of his intense sincerity and that it was this that invested his 
tones with the quiet solemnity that made him seem more 
frightening than he was. And when he said his policy was, as, 
indeed, he expressed in his very first editorial ‘‘ to encourage the 
recording companies to build up for generations to come a great 
library of good music,” our suspicion of him was, I fear, not 
altogether in accord with the pleasant words of understanding 
we uttered in response. For while we could but agree, we had 
only just then embarked on the task of extending our good works 
with symphonies and the like, and we did not very agreeably 
view the possibility of being jockeyed into too deep adventures 
in this expensive and highly speculative field. But, whatever we 
felt, we assured Mr. Mackenzie of our advertising as well as our 
moral support, and, in fact, kept our word so completely that 
the former was never at any moment less than he received from 
any other direction and there were occasions when, having very 
soon satisfied ourselves of its superb independence and influence, 
we were able to show more generous appreciation of the work 
of the magazine and its editor. 

But it took a little time to wear off, that original tinge of 
suspicion that Compton Mackenzie regarded us as “ also-rans,”’ 
despite the fact that he genuinely discovered our scratchless 
surface before anybody else, and with expressions of unconcealed 
delight and approbation ; enlarging on its virtues to an extent 
that was embarrassing, since we were trying to keep it dark. 
And he, or his satellites, were not altogether blameless, as we 
saw it, because of a little incident when we launched our great 
press demonstration, with its resultant flood of general approval. 
We looked with sublime confidence for a cordial reference in 
THE GRAMOPHONE. What did we find? There, on one page, 
was a three-quarter page article describing the wonders of the 
works at Hayes and winding up with details of their treatment 
of the many inventors who had passed through their hands and 
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the innumerable inventions they had turned down. The other 
quarter of the page was given to a 24-line report of the Columbia 
demonstrations with our inventions—and not a line we could 
quote! Perhaps it was to put us in our place. But it was already 
so obvious that nothing short of cataclysm could stem the flow of 
our success that season, that we could afford to grin. There was 
nothing else to do. 

Thereafter the industry grew up round THE GRAMOPHONE; 
its founder had the satisfaction of seeing both develop in the way 
he had planned. As it was and is his hobby, one can be certain 
that the fact of his never having made a fortune out of it does not 
disturb him in the least. But the gramophone industry does owe 
him a greater debt than it knows—greater than it owes to any 
other individual, living or dead, outside the industry, and I 
only hope no blue pencil will rob me of the little distinction of 
being the first to acknowledge it, free as I am at this time from 
any possible suggestion of having any axe to grind. 

There is one other point I would like to mention about the 
establishing of this magazine. As every newspaper review of 
records passed through my hands month by month, I discovered 
gradually that many of those reviewers (I don’t mean the Robin 
Legges, Edwin Evans, Eric Blom, and Fox-Strangeways type) 
were evidently finding it safer to wait and mould their reviews 
on what THE GRAMOPHONE said, rather than commit themselves 
to their own opinions. So where the paper was a little critical 
over certain points, these reviews would strangely enough find 
the same faults, and vice versa. It was most amusing. 

One other event of 1923, then seemingly unrelated to our 
interests, deserves mention. The Parlophone Company came to 
town from Germany, bringing names like Richard Tauber and 
Marek Weber into this country. A few years later it passed into 
the ownership of Columbia with the German business of which it 
was an offspring. I heard the inside story of that from Max 
Strauss ; it was an exciting one, but not for these pages or these 
times. 

Reader, you may very reasonably feel at this stage, if you have 
not very much earlier, that this story doesn’t prove anything. 
You may be right. But I’m getting a lot of fun out of putting 
down on paper the story of the liveliness of those days of fighting 
for a place in the sun. We did not try to be clever or smart ; 
we were certainly not exploiting the public. We were earnest 
in our endeavours to bring the gramophone and records out of 
the rut in which they seemed to have become fixed. We felt we 
had a job of work to do and everybody in the organisation was 
doing it. 

Two or three little matters in which this very magazine con- 
tributed proof that the Columbia of those days was pushing ahead 
are worth noting. A few months after our “‘ no scratch ” campaign 
was launched the reviewer was already saying he did “ not 
propose to allude to it (the better surface) in reference to every 
record. It may be taken for granted unless I say something to 
the contrary.” We thought that was exquisitely saucy. Then 
when C.M. ran two of his early competitions ; in one, for the 
best twelve comic records, Columbia walked off with the first 
nine in the list. Again, in a competition for the twelve best 
** middle-priced ”’ records, 46 per cent. .cf the rccords* named 
Columbia agzinst-the-next of 28 per,cent. end-142 tnarks against 
the next cf 117, while in the lis»,.itself seven of tne twelve were 
Columbia: So- we must have been doing somagnens to set the 
pace that made: people. take, notice. : 

Reference has becn macé to :nyentors, aid it was only to be 
expected with an instrument which had succeeded in focusing 
such publicity in itself, the gramophone had long been the study 
of many inventors and they had given their attention to almost 
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every part of the instrument and records. Soundbox diaphragms, 
the standard being of mica, had been specially subject to experi- 
ment and I recall such substances as tinfoil, aluminium, tortoise- 
shell, bone, cardboard, wood, and in one perfectly hideous case, 
a piece oft human skin. Of needles there were some fifty or sixty 
varieties, and on substitutes for these, too, inventive minds 
expended their time, energy and money. There was almost a 
continuous succession of twists, turns and other changes in 
internal horns—euphemistically called “‘ tone-chambers.”’ 


We also saw some odd instruments brought into the market, 
quite apart from those fitted with reflector horns and the like. 
One actually employed a gas jet as a means of diffusion and 
amplification. The open tone-arm ended abruptly between two 
vertical pipes and a metal reflector screen. The pipes were 
pierced with small holes providing a series of lighted gas jets, 
and the intention was that the music from the tone-arm was 
caught by the flames and so thrust towards the reflector for 
amplification. Then for awhile we had the fan horn machine in 
which a pleated circular plate of material not much thicker than 
a postcard, about 12 in. in diameter, stood erect over the tone- 
arm, being folded down flat when the lid had to be closed. It was 
considered a serious contribution to the improvement of repro- 
duction, but one of the disadvantages was its fragility, and some- 
times in a moment of forgetfulness the lid might be closed without 
the fan having been lowered, with disastrous results. 


All manufacturers naturally suffered from the attentions of 
inventors and spent a lot of time and money investigating the 
numerous devices offered. I remember great excitement being 
caused by the enthusiasm of a gentleman in the West Country 
who declared that he had invented a gramophone which in 
reproduction left everything else years behind. As usual he was 
asked to send it along. We received a letter saying he had done 
so, but not trusting the railway he was sending it by road. A 
couple of days later a lorry drew up outside our Clerkenwell 
building and proceeded to unload. We had to remove a window 
to get the immense case into the place. When it was unpacked, 
the secret turned out to be a very ordinary gramophone fixed in 
an enormous box, which naturally amplified the volume. Utterly 
uncommercial, of course, 


The coming of electrical reproduction does not seem to have 
lessened the experimental proclivities of those who feel they can 
improve upon the standard principles of manufactured products. 
Thorns and fibre needle are still favoured by many, despite the 
fact that records. are made for steel needles as the ideal form of 
reproducing point, chromium and tungsten being only a harder 
variation of the ordinary steel needle. I admit a little surprise, 
however, when recently The Times critic, referring to certain large 
symphony recordings (unnamed) said they “‘ may cause some 
slight embarrassment, such as straining fibre needles to breaking 
point,” thereby implying that he himself favoured fibre needles. 





fibre, thorn, bamboo, etc.— 
came into use originally to serve, as their users thought, a double 
purpose—to reduce or eliminate the scratch and to lessen the wear 
on the surface. There might also have been the feeling that the 
tone was thereby mellowed, though really it was only dulled. 
To lessen wear was understandable and commendable. To reduce 
the scratch was only a partial remedy, for when our records 
without scratch were introduced, they proved conclusively that 
the scratch did not result from the steel needle but from the 
record material and processes of manufacture. Those scratchless 
records were .played with the same steel needles as before. The 
character of. needles: was in ‘no .way- changed.or. varied, and you 
could not coax a scratch out of those records. 


But I did imagine that, outside a few amateur electrical experts 
who might: perhaps ‘be temptéd: to tinker with circuits and other 


internals, there was nd room for the averdge. crank to monkey * 


about with the modern radiogram. I put this t6 the manager of 
a large West End gramophone store, and was promptly dis- 
illusioned. 
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There is a tiny needle made specially for the lightweight pick-up 
of a high-fidelity instrument. It will not fit the ordinary pick-up ; 
it is too fine and small. It is not in the least suitable for the 
ordinary radiogram. Yet I was told of customers who tried to 
use it on their radiograms, only to find that it dropped into the 
recess of the needle socket beyond recovery by themselves, and as 
often as not a service engineer had to extract it. Still not satisfied, 
some of these customers would ask why a special shank could not 
be fitted to enable them to use it. 


I was told, too, of men who come in to hear records, and insist 
on using their own needles brought with them (often the special 
product of another dealer). Finished, they ask that they may be 
supplied with factory-new copies of the records to be purchased. 


Then there was the complaint from another customer that there 
was too much “ top ”’ on his radiogram. A service engineer was 
sent along, returning to make his report in high dudgeon. First, 
he had found the radiogram perched high from the floor on thick 
rubber cushions. Dismounted, the instrument still had a curious 
quality of tone. Removing the back the engineer found that 
the customer had taken some ordinary cardboard record boxes 
and fixed them at various angles inside with the idea of improving 
the tone! It sounds incredible, I know, but there is no reason 
why I should doubt my informant. 


There were other queer stories, but these will serve to show that 
there still exists that same somewhat misguided enthusiasm that, 
all through the days of acoustic reproduction, impelled inventive 
if not practical minds to search for the lodestone of the ultimate 
in tone quality. One hesitates to condemn or discourage them, 
for such activities are really a tribute to the fascination that the 
gramophone sometimes exercises to such an intensified degree. 
And, who knows ? One of these amateurs may some day present 
the world with a revolutionary development. 


(To be continued) 
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DELETIONS FROM THE H.M.V. CATALOGUE 


By G.W. 


There appears to be some misunderstanding 
concerning the deletions which have to be made 
annually from the H.M.V. Record Catalogue. 

In normal years deletions from the Cata- 
logue follow definite lines, but owing to war 
conditions various other factors have occurred 


T= Rachmaninov enthusiasts have had at least their fair 
share of space in the correspondence columns of THE 
GramMopHone. The fact that their idol’s Second Symphony 
(DB2487-92) is marked down for deletion from the H.M.V. 
catalogue in two months’ time may perhaps convince them that 
they are in a minority: their past behaviour leads one to expect 
that the incident will have no more salutary effect than that of 
stimulating them into further explosive protests. After listening 
to these records again with the care and patience that the work 
calls for I fail to see in it any good reason why his contemporaries 
should rank Rachmaninov as a symphonist any higher than 
Miaskowsky or Glazounov. The basic trouble with Rachmaninov’s 
music is its sameness. His orchestral works, to parody Ruskin’s 
phrase, aspire to the state of the Second Concerto. He seems to 
have begun life with a large roll of effectively-patterned 
musical material from which he has cut off so many yards 
for a concerto, even more for a symphony, and short strips for 
piano pieces. I doubt if posterity will rank him higher than we 
do Raff or Paganini. 


There is little to regret in the passing of Casals’s performance of 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony (D1725-8). The newer versions 
by Weingartner and Toscanini are preferable, both artistically 
and technically. Fritz Busch’s treatment of Mozart’s.C major 
Symphony No. 36 (KV425) “ The Linz” may commend itself 
to those who like their Mozart dry: the squateness and 
stolidity he superimposes on it come strangely and not pleasantly 
to ears attuned to Beecham’s exquisite performance (Columbia 
LX797-9 and LXS8oo). 


One would have thought that if for no other reasons than 
prestige and regard for the composer who was so closely 
associated with them that H.M.V. would have retained in 
their catalogue all Elgar’s performances of his own works. 
These records have an historical value which cannot be under- 
estimated, and since nearly all Elgar’s orchestral output is still 
in the repertoire his authoritative readings are as important 
to conductors as the scores themselves. All conductors and 
would-be conductors as well as Elgar enthusiasts should 
make a point of securing at once the splendid records of In the 
South (DB1665-7). It is one of the best of Elgar’s shorter works. 
The Crown of India (D1899-90) will not add much to Elgar’s 
ultimate reputation. Its imperialistic sentiments belong to an 
age which thought differently from our own. This is Elgar’s 
Schlacht bei Vittoria or his Triumphlied. ‘Two delicately-written 
fragments which are better than their titles, Serenade Lyrique and 
Rosemary (D1778) are also worthy of attention. I regret the 
passing of the old but admirably-performed recordings of The 
Fringes of the Fleet (D453-4) and The Starlight Express (D455-8). 
If ever these works are re-recorded these old versions must be 


the models. 


The old acoustic recordings by Nikisch of Egmont Overture 
(D814) Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1 (D816) Freischiitz Overture (D817) 
and Oberon Overture (D818) suffer from all the faults of the old 
technical methods: there is litile apparent variety of colour or 
detail but the performances are musically speaking, magnificent. 
These records, like Elgar’s, are valuable to conductors ; and critics 
of the “‘ greatest alive or dead ” school would do well to modify 


which have necessitated somewhat heavier 
withdrawals from the catalogue, but it is 
probably not generally known that these 
records so withdrawn are not lost to those 
record lovers who may wish to purchase them. 

For all red label records it is possible to 


obtain special pressings at the price of 
£2 2s. od. per side for the first copy and 6s. 
per side (both prices plus Purchase Tax) for 
further copies ordered at the same time as the 
first copy. Orders should be placed with your 
local ** His Master’s Voice ’’ dealer. 


their praise of eminent contemporaries in the light of these 
Nikisch interpretations. Klemperer’s reading of The Dance of the 
Seven |Veils, “* Salome” is on the same high plane and it has 
the advantage of finely detailed electrical recording (D1633). 
This is the best recorded performance of the extract. 
The playing of the Italian orchestra in Bizet’s Petite Suite d’ Orchestre 
is frankly poor so that one cannot regret the departure of D2052 
but we would welcome a new recording. Constant Lambert is 
the man for the job. At the same time he might well do a 
new version of Liadov’s Eight Russian Fairy Tales (D1811-2). 
Plum label is the right place and price for this music. One other 
orchestral record should be acquired before it is too late— 
Fauré’s lovely Elegie of which the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Koussevitsky gives a sensitive performance (DB3210). 


The most serious excisions in the whole of this year’s deletions 
are made in the recordings of selected passages from the Ring. 
The whole of the 1928 recording of selected passages from 
** Die. Walkiire? (D1320-33) is to be deleted. The excerpts from 
the first two acts can well be spared in the light of the splendid 
full-length versions of these two acts. There are as yet no 
adequate substitutes for D1329-33 ten sides of excerpts from the 
third act and incidentally the best performance and recording 
of the set. The Briinnhilde and Wotan are Frida Leider and 
Friedrich Schorr respectively and the records were made when 
these two fine artists were at their best. If sanity returns to 
Europe within five years it is likely that Marta Fuchs will prove 
to be a better Briinnhilde than any we have heard during the 
last twenty years, but there seems to be no reason to hope that 
there will be a Walkiire Wotan to take Schorr’s place. No singer 
in living memory has poised the opening of the Farewell with so 
delicate a blend of noble regret and melting tenderness. D1332 
is a record which must be bought in the next eight weeks and 
the prudent buyer may well find a copy free of purchase tax. 


The deletions from “‘ Siegfried” pass all understanding. There 
is no reason to believe that these are due to any misguided view 
that might attribute some political significance to this opera. 
On the contrary. Mime, the Goebbels of piece, is murdered by 
the man who can no longer stand his lying and deception: and 
Siegfried most convinces us of his dauntlessness when he takes 
his aunt, Briinnhilde, as his bride. Whatever the reason, most 
of the Siegfried recordings are going and it is unlikely that they 
will be adequately replaced for many years to come. Apart 
from all political considerations it is unlikely that there will be 
as reliable a Siegfried as Melchior. He has never been a con- 
spicuously poetic, sensitive or imaginative artist, nor has he been 
prone to carry accuracy to the point of dogma: but he is the 
only Helourtenor in the last thirty and more years to stay the course 
of the young and the old Siegfried without tiring, wobbling, or 
bleating. For fifteen years of London’s experience he has main- 
tained the splendid heroic ring in his voice and left in several 
impressive series of records testimony to his pre-eminence among 
Wagnerian tenors. The two sets contained in albums numbers 
92 and 148 (D1690-4 and DB1578-83) and covering the greater 
part of the first act and half an hour of the second will leave 
a serious gap in the Ring recordings. The other parts were 
singularly well cast with Mime divided between Reiss and 








Tessmer, Schorr as The Wanderer and Habich as Alberich. 
The earlier Siegfried set (D1530-5) with Laubenthal as Siegfried 
is similarly condemned and in it will be lost the impressive records 
of the Erda-Wanderer scene from Act III by Olszewska and 
Schipper. Two years ago there were signs that a complete 
recording of The Ring was well within the bounds of possibility : 
two years war-time of deletions have left only two acts of Die 
Walkiire satisfactorily recorded. ‘The recording companies have 
some post-war reconstruction ahead of them. 

There are a few modern recordings of contemporary -singers 
to which attention must be drawn. Amelia’s arias from the 
second and third acts of Un hallo in Maschera are beautifully sung 
by Rethberg (DB1461). In every respect this record is scrupulously 
made : the orchestral playing is as finely phrased and as sensitive 
as the singing, and the balance between the two is right. If this 
record were to be newly published in six months’ time it would 
be held up as a model of singing and recording. Schorr’s is the 
only good record of the Dutchman’s first scene, Die Frist ist um, 
and in spite of recording which lacks brilliance and does less 
than justice to the orchestra, D1813 is well worth having. 


The best of the departing Lieder records is Janssen’s Der 
Musikant and Der Freund, both settings by Hugo Wolf of poems 
by Eichendorff (DA1672). The pianist is Gerald Moore. The 
performance of the first song is much superior to Kipnis’s effort 
published by the Society, which has not recorded the maligned 
Freund. This is perfect record. Gerhardt was not quite at her best 
in either Auf dem Wasser zu singen or Gretchen am Spinnrade (DBog16). 
Some phrases of both songs are exquisitely shaped and coloured, 
but the tone is often unsteady and the intonation sometimes errs 
on the south side of the note. There has not yet been a satisfactory 
record of the former song, but I doubt if there will ever be a better 
Greichen than that by Marta Fuchs’s (DB3361). 


The best of the departing Elisabeth Schumann records is 
DB3600, Der Fiingling und der Tod; Das Heimweh : Hin und 
wieder: Liebe schwarmt auf allen Wegen. ‘There are superior per- 
formances of both Der Einsame and Friihlingstraum (DB3185) by 
Karl Erb from whom all Liedersingers, the famous as well as the 
infamous could and should learn. McCormack has made a 
better record of Schlafendes Jesus kind than his own DB2868. 
Strauss’s Cacilie as sung by Flagstad is a magnificent flood of 
sound but the singer does not at any moment convince us that 
she has had personal experience of the pains or pleasures to which 
she refers, and she throws off the final passionate invitation as if 
it were a mere vocal exercise (DA1587). In her native Norwegian 
there is a beautiful record (DA1516) of Grieg’s little known Et Hab, 
and a song by Alnaes which she invariably uses as an encore. 


We come at last to the records of the dead and the retired. 
Many of the dozens of records which are being deleted from the 
historical catalogue were dismissed from my own collection nearly 
twenty years ago. Listening to them again I regret only that I 
have neither the time nor the space to apply an overdue corrective 
to the nonsense that has so often been printed and is habitually 
talked by the queer fraternity of “‘ collectors ’’ who have estab- 
lished amoag themselves a topsy-turvy scale of values and a series 
of reputations which bear no relation to artistic merits or 
even to the esteem in which various singers were held by their 
intelligent contemporaries, which is an entirely different matter. 
After listening carefully, for example, to the Melba records 
which are being deleted I am satisfied that on the tone, taste, 
imagination and sensitiveness they display, Melba could not have 
enjoyed in the nineteen-thirties the popularity that she had in the 
first decade of the century. Three sopranos, whose records come 
up for discussion here, Kunz, Sembrich and Hempel are more to 
the taste of our day than Melba’s chill efficiency would be. It is 
interesting to compare her with modern singers. Take, for 
example, her Chanson Triste (Duparc) (DA334). Listen to it, if 
you can, after Maggie Teyte’s exquisite new record (DA1779) 
and observe that while Teyte’s voice has all the much-vaunted 
Melba purity, the qualities of heart, imagination and style, the 
warmth and expressiveness that suffuse every note of Teyte’s are 
conspicuous only by their absence from Melba’s. In such things as 
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Lo, hear the gentle lark (DB347) and the Romeo et Juliette Waltz 
Song (DB367) there is greater technical accomplishment than 
any singers of the younger generation, except Erna Berger, can 
show, but at coloratura pure and difficult Hempel made rings 
round her in Mirella Waltz (DB373) as Ivogiin did thirty years 
later in Zerbinetta’s Aria (DB4405). That she should have 
dared to interpolate a high note at the end of Voi che sapete 
(DB367) says enough for the taste of the generation that so 
admired her but it is to be hoped that even they laughed at 
Se saran rose (DB349). 


From Melba’s consistent voix blanche and calculated effect one 
turns with delight to the warm tone and personality of Sembrich 
who was nearly fifty when she made the Jewel Song and Connais- 
tu le pays ? (DB429). The fact that Sembrich was as popular in 
America as Melba in England speaks well for American taste. 
Sembrich, like that superb artist Ohms, was successively violinist 
and pianist before she took to singing. When practising musicians 
discuss unmusical singers the name of Selma Kunz is usually 
quoted. To all accounts she had no instinct for music but an 
inborn gift for singing. By dint of patient labour she made 
herself into a great performer. I had heard her both at Covent 
Garden and in Central Europe and I can vouch that DB498 and 
DB499 do not exaggerate the extraordinary magic of her voice. 
It had, as these records show, the warmth of a lyric soprano— 
almost a Lehmann warmth, and although she was a moving 
actress in such parts as Violetta she had a natural gaiety and 
charm of temperament that made her irresistible in lighter 
parts. Her trill was the most sensuously lovely sound I have ever 
heard from a high soprano. Nightingales must have hated her. 


Of Frieda Hempel’s records only four will remain in the next 
issue of the H.M.V. catalogue—DB276, 331, 353 and 363. Of 
the condemned, one, DA675, is the only remaining example of 
her 1925 form and a model of how to sing Voi che sapete. Compare 
it with Melba’s. The others date from the time of her American 
debut when she was only twenty-six. Her acrobatics in the 
remoter ledger-lines in the Mirella Waltz (DB373) and the 
Mozart-Adam Baa-Baa Black Sheep Variations (DB352) are 
as clean and sure as the bouncing of a ping-pong ball. In more 
romantic florid music—Ernani, I Puritani, Rigoletto and Jl Bar- 
biere (DB294, 296, 455) she makes coloratura seem a natural 
medium for the expression of emotion. Her record of the 
Marschallin’s Monologue (Rosenkavalier) (10B373) suffers from the 
acoustical recording and laconic playing of the orchestral part 
but shows that she was such an intelligent artist that she had no 
need to sing coloratura. Emma Eames’ singing of Who is Sylvia? 
and the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria helps to explain the met of the 
American critic who summed up her performance of Aida by 
writing ‘“‘ There was skating on the Nile.” Before I leave the 
sopranos I must draw attention to DB244 and 5 where Geraldine 
Farrar displays more of the personality and spirit of Carmen than 
any present-day singer can infuse into a performance of the whole 


opera. 


The imminent departure of a dozen or so ten-inch and nearly 
twenty twelve-inch Caruso records is surprising. Fortunately 
most of them are of tawdry songs originally made for Italy, 
Spain and Latin-America, but even in these ballads Caruso 
maintained an astonishingly high standard of singing. The hearing 
of these sixty odd sides has reawakened my awareness to the 
distance between Caruso and the best of to-day’s tenors. There 
are occasional and unexpected failures, as, for example, Pergolesi’s 
Nina (DA120), but the consistent beauty of his singing and the 
matchless splendour of his voice have had no parallel in gramo- 
phonic history. Many of the songs are merely vulgar without 
being funny : a few are both. The song labelled as Vieni sul mar 
(DA119) turns out to be Two Lovely Black Eyes : Inno di Garibaldt 
(DA116) might be a Farjeon Revue parody of a Fascist rally, and 
Over there (DA121), one verse in atrocious English, the other in 
only slightly better French, is a gloomy reminder of the recruiting 
songs of the last war. Two Tchaikovsky songs sung in Italian 
Pourquoi ? and Pimpinella (DA111 and 119) are unrecognisable 
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as the work of their composer. The greater part of the rest are 
variants of the familiar small change of Italian ballad style and 
almost indistinguishable apart. In this company Tosti seems 
a distinguished composer. The few ballads in English vary in 
quality from the excellent Because (DA107) to the over-strenuous 
Paried (DA118). One turns with relief from this waste of a great 
singer on insignificant material to a lovely Donizetti Aria 
Angelo casto e bel (DB640), beautifully sung this, and to Pieta 
Signore (Stradella) (DB134), an exquisite example of the fine art 
of singing. Bizet’s Agnus Dei (DB120) begins well but lapses into 
what Miss Violet Cork would have properly described as “bawl- 
age and shoutery.”’ The coupling Domine Deus from Rossini’s 
Messe Solennelle is musically a mess without being solemn. 


The persistent whinny which ran through de Lucia tone must 
have been aggravating to listen to throughout an opera, but 
in the three records which concern us best there is much to 
admire in his grace and restraint. All his tempi are unusually, 
almost unnaturally, slow and although his intonation is sometimes 
questionable his soft singing has distinction and tenderness 
which one does not expect to find in a Neapolitan. His Don José 
(DB359) is no common soldier, and his Faust had more breeding 
than most Italian Fausts, though in this case he would have been 
fully justified in shooting the pianist (DB570). The obverse 
bears a lovely duet from The Pearl Fishers with the competent and 
versatile Huguet and an almost inaudible accompaniment. 


The best of Sobinov’s records are spared, but there are lovely 
moments on each side of DB8g0, 891 and 894. —He had always 
the characteristic metallic brightness of Russian tenors but it was 
controlled by an aristocratic style rare in the breed. The aria 
from Rimsky Korsakov’s Nuit de Mai is a poor tune and the 
trick with the high mixed voice at the end does not quite succeed 
because he loses pitch. For all his style the Werther aria is 
inferior to Annseau’s version. The best side is the Don Pasquale 
Aria (DB891). Smirnoff provides one of the most pleasant sur- 
prises of this whole batch with his highly skilled management of 
the high ¢essitura and beautiful phrasing in Pourquoi mon triste 
Coeur (Fair of Sorotchinski) (DB753) The Pearl Fishers aria and 
** Manon”? Dream (DB583) must have made him unpopular with 
other tenors. The 1907-10 Slezak records show only the splendour 
of his voice and his agreeable Bohemian accent, but not the 
poetry and imagiration which are so evident in his later Polydor 
records. Schubert’s Sidndchen cut and with a vile band accom- 
paniment must have been put into the Historic Catalogue as 
a curiosity. There are remnants of what Fdward Lloyd had been 
in D821, but Come into the Garden, Maud may well have been the 
model for the Aspidistras and Betove. 


Nearly all Battistini’s records have the same virtues and faults. 
Among the former are the quality of the voice itself, the freedom 
from faults of taste, the caressing tenderness of colouring and 
phrasing and the complete mastery of the mechanics of singing. 
The faults are the application of the same range of colours to 
music of all styles, the mannerism of pushing up the ends of 
sustained notes to achieve brightness and the often excessive 
whiteness of tone. The best of the batch before us is the Amleto 
coupling (DB202). Vittoria, Vittoria (DA127) shows what Italian 
baritones could do by way of subtlety before they began to study 
in the school of Bashan. All three Maurice Renaud records go. 
On the showing of these records he was a singer of rare poiish 
and distinction. The Don Giovanni Serenade is painfully slow in 
spite of the conductor’s efforts to drag him along. Vision Fugitive 
has never been recorded so well (D851). Acoustic recording 
makes nonsense of Berlioz’s scoring but the Invocation and 
Serenade (Damnation de Faust) (D858) have atmosphere and 
admirable style. 


Leopold Demuth was the principal and much admired baritone 
of the Court Opera at Vienna in Mahler’s heyday. The operatic 
records show off his magnificent voice, exemplary diction and typi- 
cally Viennese charm comes through thirty-three-year-old record- 
ing. The forwardness of the voice must have secmed sensational 
in those days : even now they are surprising. Demuth’s unfailing 
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good humour is best suited to the Flieder monolog which he does 
in two minutes under bogey by cavalier disregard for note values 
(D810). There is an interesting Liszt song Wieder mécht ich dir 
begegnen with a curious Mahlerish flavour on E323 : the coup- 
ling is one of Loewe’s few maudlin songs, Die Uhr (D809). 
A dull aria from Nachtlager von Granada, sung by Demuth, has 
as its obverse Van Rooy’s noble performance of Abendlichstrahlt 
(Rheingold). Neither Schorr nor Bockelmann rose to these 
heights of majesty. ‘The stature of the artist’s mind and style 
transcend the limitations of the recording and an accompaniment 
wherein a piano, of all instruments, is indiscreetly prominent. 


Paul Kniipfer was the original Ochs and an eminent lieder 
singer. Those who knew the European opera houses intimately 
before the 1914-8 war rank him second only to Mahler’s friend 
Hesch, an artist to whose records collectors might turn with 
advantage. D804 and 5 are sacrificed to some tedious songs by 
Max Zenger. In diesen heil’gen Hallen (10811) is as good as any 
I have heard except the early Richard Mayr. It lacks the sense 
of enthroned wisdom with which Mozart has invested the part. 
The Don Carlos aria with which it is coupled has been done 
once and for all time by Pinza. The best of these Kniipfer’s is 
Loewe’s Archibald Douglas (D806). 


At the end of this list comes a substantial batch of Chalia- 
pin records. After so much that is merely accomplished vocaliza- 
tion or the display of remarkable voices it is like entering a new 
world to listen to the best of Chaliapin’s records. For the con- 
venience of readers I list the numbers which are to be deleted : 
DBg00, 106, 108, 403, 610, 617, 629, 942, 1068, 1096, 1184, 
1342, 1511 and 15930. 

It ts in the operatic records that one most feels the intensity of 
Chaliapire’s imagination and his transcendant gifts as a dramatic 
artist. No man is qualified to discuss operatic performance until 
he has familiarized himself with the range of expression and 
characterization which Chaliapin displays in these records. 
Study for example the two men presented on DB1530—the 
crazed Miller of Roussalka on the one side, Farlaf on the other. 
Turn to DB1096, The Death of Don Quixote. The artist brings life 
and hope and dreams and the shuddering sweat of death to 
Massenet’s charming music. In each of these examples the 
artist’s genius actually adds to the composer’s imagination. An 
even more remarkable example is Son ’o spirito (Mefisiofele) 
(DBo42). This was made during a performance at Covent 
Garden. Boito’s music is a little Berlioz, a little Weber. and a 
lot of water. The result in Chaliapin’s hands is demonic. The 
gramophone has rarely, if ever, produced anything so terrible 
in its suggestion of evil power. Even to Meyerbeer’s mild bogy- 
bogying in Roberto il Diavolo (DB106) he could bring sinister 
power. It is such records as these which have real historical 
interest and value because they are testimony to the genius of an 
artist who has no successor and models from which every per- 
former and student of the art of performance can learn. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy): Chorale Prelude, 
“ Jesu, joy of man’s desiring.” Prelude in E (Bach, 
arr. Cailliet). H.M.V. DB3603 (12 ins., 7s. 4d.). 

This splendid orchestra is manifestly in great heart and order, 
and the recorders can bring to life a great part of its qualities, 
but I must say I don’t think Cailliet’s arrangement right. You 
may remember that he pulled about Purcell’s great air for Dido, 
some time ago. The sort of skittish bits-and-pieces scoring he 
uses for the prelude doesn’t suit either Bach in general, or this 
movement in particular. There is room for some kicking up of 
heels, but the thing can be joyous without sounding scrappy, 
as it does here (and occasionally a bit uneven in pace). Like all 
fine stuff, its quality lies in its own technical power: here, in 
rhythm and melody and harmony. I feel something vulgar in 
this arrangement, and in the final bar’s treatment: why that 
excessive pull-up? Could not the conductor have found a better 
arrangement? Sir Henry made one, recorded in old Columbia 
L days as part of his sixth suite from Bach, and Boult has done 
it since, as have a good many other people, in one form or another. 
Bach used it in several forms: in a violin Partita, a keyboard 
Suite, and as the prelude to the cantata No. 29, Now thank we all 
our God. The other piece is perhaps best known in Myra Hess’s 
transcription, though choirs sing it in its original form as an 
item in a cantata. Bach also used this in several other cantatas, 
and in the St. Matthew Passion. In the original form (as in the 
concluding choral of each half of the cantata Herz und Mund) 
there were strings, a trumpet to strengthen the top line of singers, 
twe oboes and continuo (keyboard). Everyone remembers the 
joy of Leon Goossens’ oboe in this (you can hear it in this simple 
form on Col. DB507). The lusciousness of the Phily, so richly 
recorded, can never go unrelished, even though I personally 
miss the sense of peace, and feel that instead of being led beside 
the still waters I am almost swamped in the ocean. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Intermezzo 
(Goyescas) (Granados) ; and Polonaise (Eugen Oniegin) 
(Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. C3230 (12 ins., 4s. 10$d.). 


A delightful record: we have too little of Granados, who is 
here played perhaps not with all the suggestive nuances-of a 
Spanish Orchestra, but with the Bostonians’ ample charm of 
colour. Granados is a true charmer, yet not a weak languisher. 
He got inside skins, like his hero Goya (one or two of whose 
paintings are reproduced upon some cheap Spanish postage 
stamps of 1930, with a good portrait of Goya on others: this 
occurs to me 4 propos a paragraph I had written for a Roundabout, 
concerning a friend’s habit of decorating his records with such 
stamps of appropriate musical interest ; of these there is quite a 
number, from various countries). We ought to have a new 
recording of the Goyescas for piano—the form in which they were 
first produced, though he may have had other forms of that 
music in mind, before he imported some of it into the opera ; 
but the Jntermezzo was an addition, written, I believe, for the 


American performance of 1916 (it was in returning from this 
that Granados was drowned in the torpedoing of the Sussex). 
I have not the score, but I think the Intermezzo was produced too 
late for inclusion in it. Though not as good as much of the other 
music, this has the same coaxing (yet perhaps one might say, 
aristocratic) charm, in what to some of us seems of all “‘ national ”’ 
idioms the most endearing. Granados had something distinguished 
in his make-up, a trace of gracious, winning melancholy, too, 
of detachment that does not part us from the intimacy with his 
creations which is readily felt in the opera’s story of jealousy, 
a duel, and death. He himself died before he was fifty. His output 
is not large, but we ought to hear more of it. In the last quarter- 
century the living master Falla has naturally overshadowed the 
older poet Granados (whose tone-poem Dante I should much 
like to hear: it is well spoken of). 

Tchaikovsky’s dance (1879) paints quite another kind of 
aristocratic scene. Its captivating vim was encored in this 
splendid record. There is a fine romantic swing in the middle- 
part tune for ’cellos, which brings us for a moment near Pushkin ; 
not of course to the deeper side of the poetry. It happens that, 
like Granados’ opera, this one also brings us a duel and a death. 
Tchaikovsky’s happy capacity to be free from too much folkiness 
makes the music acceptable to any and all of us. An excellent 
record of varied and always stylish stimuli. 


Copenhagen Philharmonic Orchestra (Jensen): Romance 
for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 26 (Svendsen). H.M.V. 
DB5232 (12 ins., 7s. 4d.). 


The label gives, I am glad to see, the name of the soloist— 
yet another of the tribe of the sons of Andrew: here, with the 
“en” spelling. ‘“‘ Carlo Andersen” is the full name. This 
record, then on “ Special Order,’’ was noticed in our issue of 
April, 1940. I described the music as “ honest sentiment,” 
treated in an elegant yet tender spirit which pleased me. It was 
not, I noticed, recorded before, and perhaps may not be again: 
though we might well hear other pieces of Svendsen’s sentiment 
and gaiety. Some I then named are no longer in the catalogues, 
I see ; indeed, no other work of his appears to be in any of them 
now. He did not compose a great deal, spending most of his 
working life (1840-1911) as a conductor at Christiania and 
Copenhagen, the tasteful orchestra of which latter city now pays 
a centenary tribute. The Romance is his last printed work, accord- 
ing to Grove. The recording, very clear, crisp and not over- 
loaded, has a little less than the fullest richness of to-day, but 
seems suited to the ingratiating music, which will remind one 
of Grieg, here and there. The idiom is not always strong ; 
Svendsen’s style is less deeply rooted in Norwegian soil than 
Grieg’s ; he was always more of the man-of-the-world, with an 
easy approach to the romantic spirit that exhaled from Schumann 
and his compeers. The working-up on mid-side 2, and the 
chromatic descent, illustrate this stylish if not always highly 
original use. of the romantic appara.us of the late-century. 
A happy disc, then, for those who cherish warm memories of 
that period. 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Boult): National Anthems 
of the Allies. H.M.V. C3232 (12 ins., 4s. 104d.). 


I have only one side of this, on a white-label record. It contains 
the Greek, Czech, French and Polish pieces. Can all the Allies 
be got upon two sides? At the last reckoning I remember, there 
were, if I mistake not, fourteen countries attacked by the Nazis 
(not counting as a separate nation Scotland, attacked by Hess). 
I am told that the other side contains the tunes of Holland, 
Belgium, Norway and Yugoslavia. There is room for but a 
word or two about such of the anthems as the sources of in- 
formation quickly at hand provide—information which one might 
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expect under a comprehensive heading in dictionaries, but which 
most of them do not seem to give: apart from Dr. Scholes’ 
volume, which deals witha few. I quote, with acknowledgment 
to Mr. J. G. Abrahams, from some notes which he printed in 
World Radio. These were obtained from the various embassies, 
legations, etc. I do not know of any changes since then: but 
who can keep track of European affairs?—and I do not claim 
even to have the anthems off by heart ; I am afraid Sunday-just- 
before-nine arouses so many melancholy reflections that I try 
to avoid it—though we may be cheered by remembering how 
many allies we have ; and it is not inconceivable that before long 
yet another anthem may be added to the number, one that will 
stretch the vocal compass, but which we will sing with the rest, 
in the day of victory, if it is the last thing we do on earth. 

The Dutch anthem was written in praise of William the Silent, 
Prince of Orange. There are eighteen verses. The tune may be 
Dutch, or may, it seems, have come from French sources ; the 
old song is spoken of as a burlesque, notwithstanding the serious- 
ness of the air, which seems to have a solidity befitting the Dutch 
character. But there was a wide interchange, three or more 
hundred years ago, between sacred and secular themes: indeed, 
the distinction was scarcely felt ; so that we find many a popular 
ditty sung to sacred words. 

Belgium’s Brabangonne, so familiar a quarter of a century ago, 
has a connection with Holland, since it arose at the time of the 
agitation for the separation of the two countries. The words 
were by a Frenchman, Jenneval, and the music by Campenhout, 
opera composer and singer. The Marseillaise is well known as 
the work, both words and music, of Rouget de I’Isle, in 1792 
(I suppose, since it was made at Strasbourg, it ought really to 
bear the name of that city). It was sung when the crowns were 
toppling at the Tuileries. 

The Polish anthem, says S. Stojowski in printing it in an 
attractive collection of Memories of Poland (Kolin), was the song 
of the Polish legions in the Napoleonic wars, taking its name 
from their leader: “* Dombrowski’s mazurka.” The rhythm is 
familiar from Chopin’s mazurkas.. There are, it is added, various 
versions extant. Though the Greek one begins with the same 
notes, and is based on the same simple harmonies, the effect is 
different. The Greek words were an ode by Solomos, who died 
as recently as 1857; the music, by N. Mantzaros. The Nor- 
wegian song, which was first performed in 1864, has words by 
the poet and dramatist Bjérnson, and music by Nordraak, a 
composer and an enthusiast, with Grieg, about folk-music, who 
died at the age of twenty-four. , 

The first of the Czech tunes is by F. Skroupa, the words coming 
from a play by J. K. Tyl, one of a series produced by patriots 
about 1820-4, expressing the national aspirations of the people. 
The Slovaks, said Mr. Abrahams, use a folk-song, Lightning above 
the Mountains (Tatrou sa Blyska): which form of Czecho- 
slovak blitz may Hitler soon find descending upon him from 
those Bohemian heights! I read that the official text of the 
Yugoslavian anthem ‘“ comprises the first part of the Serbian, 
Croatian and Slovene songs, ending with a refrain of Serbian 
origin,” and in music by a Slovene, Jenko, which dates from about 
1876. 

The recording, of full power, might well be used in the open. 
air, if desired. 

One of the cheapest products of the day is a piano setting, with 
words, of ten of these anthems (Paxton, 6d). This corresponds 
with the B.B.C. broadcasts (Bantock’s arrangement), except as 
regards the two later anthems, the Greek and Yugoslav, which 
I understand were arranged for orchestra by Gerrard Williams. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski): Die Walkiire, Magic 
Oe Act 3 (Wagner): H.M.V., DB3942 (12 in., 
7s. 4d.). 

A bountifully-toned and beautifully recorded record, only, like 

so many from overseas, neglecting some of the pp and ppp marks. 

Increasingly we need that volume controlling gadget. The 

music begins with the chromatically descending Magic Spell 

theme as Wotan kisses Brynhilde for the last time, covers her 
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with her shield, lays her spear beside her, and summons the 
fire-god Loge. The Slumber motive is first used for a time: 
running through it are the notes which were the last that Wotan 
sang, when he looked into her eyes and remembered how often 
they had lightened his gloom. “ Fate” (brass) is twice heard, 
just before the low strings break the thought. In the last half 
inch of side 1 Wotan calls ‘*‘ Loge, hear! . . . as once I bound 
thee, bind I thee now.” Flames spring from the rocks. Half an 
inch on side 2 Loge’s theme from the Rhinegold sparkles. The 
slumber motive mingles with the last words of Wotan, which 
bring in the Siegfried motive, masterfully—for we know that he 
is to be the deliverer of Brynhilde. “‘ He who my spear-points 
sharpless feareth ne’er breaks through this fierce, flaming fire,” 
cries the god ; and as the orchestra reminds us of his words of 
farewell to his daughter, and sounds the Fate theme to clinch all 
(a fine element of significant Form in the movement), the music- 
drama ends as he goes his lonely way, leaving Brynhilde to the 
protection of the fire-barrier. With the reservation as to a phrase 
or two which I should have liked softer, the record may be fullv 
enjoyed for some broad shading and a sure eloquence. 


COLUMBIA 


Orchestre de la Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire, 
Paris (Weingartner): Gotterdammerung—Siegfried’s 
Journey to the Rhine (Wagner): Columbia, LX925 
(12 in., 7s. 4d.) 

This recording, though brilliant where that quality is asked 
for, forms quite a good contrast with the American one. ‘The 
softer grades of tone are here, and no lack of force. The scene 
as recorded begins with daybreak, immediately after the Norns 
have ceased. The first themes are those of Siegfried (horns) and 
then Brynhilde (clarinet), the latter being built up ; here occurs 
a long cut of the scene between them, at the end of which she 
speeds him upon his heroic way, he giving her the ring, and she, 
her horse Grane. The joyful horn callings are followed by a 
short, repeated, four-note descending theme, that of Freedom, 
which was heard during their exchange of vows and happy hopes. 
Two-thirds of the way through side one we hear Brynhilde’s 
motive developed ; then Siegfried’s horn (what sympathy one 
feels with the orchestral player if, as here, a tiny slip—even two 
—mar, ever so slightly, the heroic certainty that should be 
Siegfried’s). The firm final motive on side one is Love’s Resolu- 
tion, striding downward with the hero as he passes out of sight. 
The records other side of music is performed with the curtain 
down. For an inch we have the grandest of youthful high spirits 
(Weingartner’s speed is a bit faster than usual). The springing 
figure of Loge is recalled in another motive heard alongside. 
An inch in, the great rolling theme of the Rhine that opened 
Rhinegold appears, with the Rhine maidens’ song, and the “‘Ring”’ 
theme. Now shadows come over the music: the harmonies 
foreshadow what is to come. In the last half inch other, earlier, 
motives are touched for a moment—those of Alberish’s renun- 
ciation of love and of the Rhinegold (an arpeggio, ascending like 
a tiny fanfare). ‘There is, in the original music, one other very 
short (two-note) motive—that of Servitude, which is cut off by 
the concert-ending used here; this seems to me weakly con- 
ventional, wher the spiritual darkness has been so finely developed 
in this closing page of the prologue. Butthatisatiny point. The 
music is full of suggestive power, and this is a worthy record of it. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra (Stock) : Overture, Euryanthe 
(Weber). Columbia, LX926 (12 in., 7s. 4d.) 

The chief themes, taken from the opera, are heard: at bar 9 
(after the preliminary chivalric flourish), the song of the hero 
Adolar, in his confidence in the heroine: fine Weberian wind- 
writing ; at the change of mood, part of another of his songs, 
this time in eagerness to meet Euryanthe (you will note how 
often, in many works, Weber likes to centre a melody on the 
third of the scale: both these themes happen to begin with the 
same jump to it ; the second uses that third degree prominently, 
four times in its first nine-bar phrase). A little development of 
the knightly galloping, and a little of the first-heard air, carry 
us on to the third sample-theme, where muted violins and violas 








give us a taste of the mysterious-secret motive, which secret 
Adolar had told Euryanthe, and which she innocently tells to the 
wicked Eglantine (the secret, that not one musician in a thousand 
knows—I didn’t, until I looked it up—is that Adolar’s sister 
poisoned herself by means of a ring, and her soul can only be at 
rest when an innocently accused person shall shed tears upon the 
ting). It is quite a good motive, and the musical one is still bettei. 

The second side develops in imitation a figure from the first 
of Adolar’s airs, and the chivalric figure also reappears, until the 
second air tells us that love is to triumph. 

There may be divided opinions, whether it is wise thus to wear 
the opera’s heart on its overture-sleeve ; but the typically 
Weberian tasting-sample is always welcome, the more so since 
this is almost all we are likely to hear of Euryanthe : which is not, 
according to its German wild-romantic nature, such a mad 
opera (queer though its plot is), if we remember that to the 
disability of a not very dexterous libretto is added the difficulty 
of making a thirteenth-century simple-minded tale fit into the 
notions of the nineteenth century: themselves sometimes rather 
simple-minded, but in a different way. Weber, we remember, 
was as the height of his invention (this opera succeeded Der 
Freischutz). It is the nature of the mediaeval story that has aways 
handicapped the opera most. The recording, with a not unpleas- 
ant period of resonance, gives the strings a slightly dark tone 
that suits the subject well. The bite is not excessive, judged by 
overseas standards, and the reading, though a little too fast for 
my liking, is a good, honest attack, without any of that playing 
about with rubato so aptly described by classical writers as 
** whoopdedoole.” 


DECCA 


Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra (M. Birch): Czardas 
and Mazurka from Coppelia (Delibes). Decca F7813 
(10 ins., 2s. 53$d.). , 

Three years ago Bournemouth could announce that its orchestra 
had been increased from forty-seven to sixty-one players, “‘ making 
it the largest permanent municipal orchestra in the country.” 
Then, alas, thrift-in-pounds prevailed, and the war came, and 
we must hope that the band that has sprung out of the troubled 
times will hold the fort until better times come. The present 
company sounds like, say, some two dozen: there is not great 
amplitude in the bass, for instance, and the recording, though 
clean and clear, does not suggest quite the best of recent Decca 
tone (as, for instance, in the colouring of the Boyd Neel strings last 
month). The Mazurka is taken rather fast, and the treatment 
of both pieccs is of a plain, even jog-trot order. Coppelia (whose 
run in Paris seventy-one years ago was broken by the Franco- 
Prussian War) has been taken up by the Russian Ballet, among 
others. They added a third act. In the original story, two were 
sufficient for the fantasy of Swanhilda, made jealous of her lover 
Franz by a mysterious maiden who turns out to be a doll, made 
by Dr. Coppelius. There is a pretty bit of mystification when the 
Doctor tries by magic to transfer Franz’s life to the doll, and 
Swanhilda, taking the doll’s place, deceives the old man into 
thinking he has succeeded. The Mazurka and Czardas are 
danced by the. villagers in Act 1. W.R.A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


*The Budapest String Quartet, Quartet in F major, Op. 96 
(Dvorak). H.M.V. DB5794-6 (12 ins., 22s.). Auto DB 8856-8. 


Is it too much to hope that the Dvorak centenary this year 
will bring us many of his lesser-known works? I should welcome 
recordings of the D major Symphony, the E flat Quintet, one of 
the tone-poems such as “‘ Die Waldtaube,” the two soprano 
arias from “‘ Russalka,’’ the overture “‘ In der Natur,’’ and the 
Biblical songs—companies, please copy. Meanwhile, although 
the Lener quartet have recorded the work, I welcome a later 
recording of “ the loveliest, most natural and most enchanting 
music that has been written for chamber music performance 
since the middle of last century, anyhow, up to the close of the 
century.” Thus the authors of “‘ The Well-Tempered String 
Quartet,” who add: ‘“‘It doesn’t matter one straw, either, 
whether America, the land of its birth, contributed to its make-up, 
or not.” Agreed, but the facts ofits birth happen to be interesting, 
and it is worth quoting them at length from “‘ Cobbett.” ** Where, 
however, the (‘ New World ’) symphony expresses the first strong 
impressions which flooded Dvorak’s spirit in the noisy and motley 
atmosphere of New York, in the quartet and quintet (he) had in 
mind the intimate experiences of his visit to the Czech emigrant 
settlement at Spillville (Iowa), where he spent the summer of 
1893.” 

In the “strangely quiet beauty of the heart of America, sur- 
rounded by a circle of Czech agriculturists, worthy farmers, lusty 
peasants, cheery priests and kindly old wives, who listened with 
tears in their eyes to the old Church music of their native Bohemian 
villages which (Dvorak) played for them on the organ at Mass 

. is the origin of the fundamental mood which inspired this 
charming, quickly written (three days), but detailed work. . . .” 

Such surroundings sound idyllic and account for the evident 
nostalgia of the lovely Lento and for the “‘ twilight calm ” of the 
opening page of the first movement. 

The possibilities of musical adventure implicit in the varied 
figuration of the opening theme, given out by the viola, are fully 
realised, and Dvorak’s exquisite craftsmanship shows no sign of 
the speed with which he worked. One of many lovely points is 

“the soft approach and modulation to the ‘‘ second subject,” a 
passage that would have caused Schubert to weep with joy. 
Equally lovely is the ‘“‘ come-back ”’ after the brief _fughetta which, 
in the context, might have been out of place, but is not. 

One hopes that the tragic quality which is one side of Dvorak’s 
art will come to be appreciated this centenary year. It is clearly 
sounded in the great D minor Symphony and there are many 
other places where tears are not faraway. So it is in this lamenting 
slow movement in which the rocking viola accompaniment only 
ceases—and then magically—in the short coda. It will be obvious 
here how Dvorak has improved on the close of Tchaikovsky’s 
Andante Cantabile movement from the D major quartet. 

The ingenious and delightful scherzo is unusual in form as it 
consists of a tune, strongly marked in rhythm and melody, with 
a variation (serving as a trio) that presents the first phrase of 

the tune in notes of longer value. The result is a strong contrast 
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between the two sections. The first section is full of the life and 
vitality Dvorak saw around him in the ‘*‘ New World,” the 
second of the longing for home this woke in him. The vigour 
of the scherzo is carried over to the trio, in an accompanimental 
figure. (The scherzo is heard three times, the ‘Trio twice.) 

The Finale offers a similar antithesis, pages of great liveliness 
and humour being contrasted with two touching references to 
the ‘‘simple emotionalism of the folk-songs of Dvorak’s own 
country.” 

The Budapest Quartet’s playing of this bewitching music is 
of the very finest order and is well served by most admirable 
recording. The only small criticism I have to make is that, 
while the viola has a lovely quality of tone, the cello tone is a 
little dry. This robs the high writing in the first and second 
movements of a little of its bloom. ‘Those who aspire to quartet 
playing—a noble ambition !—will not fail to note the splendid 
“timing” and discipline that prevail from the lovely opening 
to the last bar. 


*Budapest String Quartet. Quartet in G major, Op. 18, 
No. 2 (Beethoven). H.M.V. DB3631-3 (12 ins., 22s.). 
Auto. DB8859-61. 

Those who detest opus numbers may plaster the label 
** compliment ” on to this quartet. It comes from the supposed 
resemblance of the opening bars to a courtly exchange of greetings. 
This nickname indicates a very superficial reading of the music: 
and the “summer” quartet would be a more apt one for this 
delicious and happy music. Though so easy to listen to there are 
some fine points of workmanship that should not be missed. 
The cunningly-planned recapitulation in the first movement— 
a locus classicus—is one of them: and the characteristic way in 
which Beethoven cheats expectation in the last movement, 
apparently insisting on a retur1 to the home key, pausing, then 
jumping clean out of it, is another. Such points may be studied 
with the score and with Sir Henry Hadow’s little “‘ Musical 
Pilgrim ” book on the Op. 18 quartets (O.U.P.). Beethoven 
never wrote a jollier Scherzo than the one in this quartet. It has, 
by the way, some slight affinity with that in the D major piano 
Sonata, Op. 2, No. 2. The final movement, also, is the incarnation 
of high spirits and has a most enchanting theme. The slow 
movement, with its quick middle section, is not so readily attractive 
but well worth persevering with. 

Again the Budapest Quartet give a superb and finely recorded 
performance and not a point is lost. Clearly they enjoyed playing 
the quartet and even the normally hard-boiled engineers must 
have succumbed to the prevailing air of gaiety. 

The last two movements, on one record DB3633, should be 
kept handy to convert the anti-chamber music gang. There 
could not be better material. 


*Reginald Kell (clarinet): Gerald Moore (piano): Phan- 
tasiestiicke, Op. 73, No. 2 (Schumann). H.M.V. C3228 
(12 ins., 4s. 1043d.). 

A few months ago Kell and Moore gave us the first of the 
Fantasiestiike. They now complete them. The small melodic 
compass used by Schumann and the similarity of treatment 
generally lend a certain monotony to the music, though the second 
piece is of a wistful character and the third is energetic. Very 
well played and recorded. I am inclined to recommend the disc 
only to lovers of the clarinet and to confirmed lovers, without 
qualification, of Schumann. 


Ida Haendel (violin): Newton-Wood (piano): Sonata in G 
major, Op. 30, No. 3 (Beethoven). Decca Kg59/60 

(12 ins., gs. gd.). 
Kreisler and Rupp gave us a fine performance of the so-called 
** Champagne” Sonata which was reviewed in the October 1936 
GRAMOPHONE. I said then that I wished it could be given a 
general release—it was a Society issue. Here then we have two 
young players, still in their ’teens, who fulfil Jelly d’Aranyi’s 
pronouncement that one must be in a happy mood to play the 
Sonata. Tone, balance, and phrasing are excellent and the 
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playing of first and last movements is full of high spirits. 

One was not conscious of the length of the second movement 
in the Kreisler-Rupp recording but these young players, naturally 
enough, do not treat it with quite the same art, though it certainly 
does not drag in their hands. 

The Sonata as a whole is small Beethoven but there are plenty 
of characteristic touches in the first and last movements; in 
particular the jump out of the key for the Coda to the last move- 
ment, a delightful adventure. 

The recording is good and the issue a promising beginning 
to a partnership which I hope will soon give us works of weightier 
calibre. 


The Chamber Music Players: William Murdoch (piano) : 
Albert Sammons (violin): Cedric Sharpe (’cello). 
Gipsy Rondo (Haydn) and Chanson Napolitaine, 
Op. 87, No. 1 (d’Ambrosio). Decca F7821 (10 ins., 2s. 54d.). 

This is quite a pleasant record though I could not summon 
up much interest in d’Ambrosio’s dim little salon piece. The 

** celebrated ” rondo from the G major Trio is spiritedly played 

and the recording, on the quiet side, is good. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano) : Barcarolle in F sharp, Op. 60 
(Chopin). H.M.V. C3229 (12 ins., 4s. 10$d.). 

The last recording of the Barcarolle was by Gieseking, a noisy 
and ill-recorded affair. Moiseiwitsch gets much better, though 
not superlatively good, recording and there is a good deal of 
poetry in his interpretation of this difficult piece. His opening 
page is delightful. The music goes gliding along with all the 
grace of a gondola. I much liked, also, his quiet moulding of 
the phrase leading to the A major middle section: but [I still 
wish this section could be taken more quietly so that our attention 
is not so much directed to the goings-on in the gondola as to the 
whole scene in general. Once again the recapitulation gives us 
more noise than beauty cf sound. One would give a great deal 
to have heard Chopin play this tricky page. No doubt the modern 
piano is more to be blamed than the player for the blurred effect 
it has in performance, though the harmonisation of the tune 
complicates the problem. The ornamentation in the coda ripples 
beautifully, the bass part standing out with delightful clarity. 
Greater depth of tone ia the recording would have been an 
advantage. 


Eileen Joyce (piano): Sonata No. 17 in D major K576 
(Mozart). Columbia DX1o011-2 (12 in., gs. gd.). 

Mozart’s last pianoforte sonata “ owes its origin to this visit 
(to the Court of the King of Prussia at Berlin) and to the request 
of the king’s daughter, Princess Frederika, who, no doubt, 
expected, according to the custom, to receive a book of several 
sonatas; of such a set, however, this alone was composed, 
in July, 1789, shortly after Mozart’s return to Vienna.” It was 
for this king, also, that Mozart’s last three string quartets were 
written. 

The contrapuntal treatment of the first and last movements 
is the result of Mozart’s mind being turned, at this time, to the 
methods of Bach and Handel, the same thing heing observable 
in his D major string quartet (K575), the first of the three spoken 
of above. 

It need hardly be said that Mozart wears his learning lightly 
and the casual listener would probably remain unaware of the 
greater complexity of texture shown here over the other sonatas. 
The main interest of the first movement centres in the hunting- 
call opening theme which engrosses Mozart almost throughout. 
After the song-like slow movement, with its Bachian imitational 
passage, comes a beautifully light-hearted final movement in 
which Mozart dances with Bach as before he had hunted and 
sung with him. 

Choosing just the right scale of tone, beautifully balancing the 
parts, and playing with exquisite finish Eileen Joyce gives an 
ideal performance of the Sonata and one that is exceedingly 
well recorded. The alertness of her rhythmic sense is particularly 
in evidence throughout. 








I am indebted for much of what I have written above to 
Aubyn Raymar’s commentary in the Associated Board edition 
of the Sonatas, which every player should possess. 


Myra Hess (piano) : Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 1 and Inter- 
mezzo, Op. 119, No. 3: Capriccio, Op. 116, No. 7 
(Brahms). H.M.V. C3226 (12 ins., 4s. 104d.). 

The first of these two Intermezzi has a few lines of poetry at 
the head of the score taken from a German version of Lady 
Anne Bothwell’s Lament, “ Baloo, my babe.” It is one of 
Brahms’ simplest and most popular piano pieces, though by no 
means easy to interpret successfully. Miss Hess plays the lovely 
tune with great tenderness and conveys well the “ touch of dark 
foreboding ”’ in the middle section. At the return of the lullaby, 
beautifully hinted at and contrived by Brahms, she quickens the 
pace a little, but the exigencies of the time-limit probably account 
for this. The C major Intermezzo is a brute to play and needs 
the dainty sure-fingered treatment it gets here: the touch of 
humour is welcome too. Fuller Maitland regards it as a piece of 
water music, the play of a fountain with two little gusts of wind 
that suggest “‘ the wisdom of stepping backwards so as not to be 
wetted with the spray.”’ The Capriccio I find a rather manu- 
factured piece, full of sound and fury that do not amount to much. 

The piano tone is rather of the muffled kind and robs the C 
major Intermezzo of some of its sparkle. A.R. 


SONGS 


Maggie Teyte (soprano): Gerald Moore (piano): Psyche 
(Corneille-Paladilhe) ; Chanson Triste (Laher-Duparc). 
H.M.V. DAr779 (10 ins., 4s. 10$d.), and Aprés un réve 
(Bussine-Fauré): Si mes vers avaient des ailes (Hugo- 
Hahn). H.M.V. DA1777 (10 ins., 4s. 104d.). 


The only song by Paladilhe (1844-1926), that I know is the 
charming Havanaise, but it did not prepare me at all for the 
remarkable beauty of his Psyche. The song is short, simple in 
outline, but creates a profound impression, as sung by Maggie 
Teyte and played by Gerald Moore. How much lies 
in the qualification! Gerald Moore’s opening phrases, his 
accompanying throughout, show the perfection of his art more 
clearly than would much more elaborate material. Maggie Teyte 
has never sounded more lovely. Here is the Voix d’ or indeed, 
singing these sensuous phrases with the greatest beauty of tone 
and phrasing and bringing out to the full the passionate desire 
of the poem. Add to all this perfect balance between voice and 
piano and perfect recording. Such a record makes the reviewer’s 
heart leap with joy! Duparc’s exquisite Chanson Triste, which 
I was hoping Miss Teyte would do, is on the same high level of 
achievement and is sung and played with moving tenderness. 
The beauty of the singer’s diction is much in evidence here. 

I have no superlatives left for the record held over from last 
month. In Aprés un réve the voice is used with a legato Kreisler 
might envy and Hahn’s song comes to us as if fresh from the 
composer’s pen. These two grand artists must go on pouring 
out rich treasure. Why not Paladilhe’s Mandolinata—which I see 
is his most famous song—Bruneau’s fine Jeureux Vagabond, 
d’Indy’s Madrigal, Franck’s Marriage des Roses, Fauré’s Les Roses 
d’Ispahan and Clair de Lune, and lots else. 


Herbert Janssen (baritone): Gerald Moore = (piano): 
Standchen (Rellstab-Schubert); Der Doppelganger 
(Heit.e-Schubert). H.M.V. DB5797 (12 ins., 7s. 4d.). 


Here are another two superlative performances. This is a 
vintage month. 

Schubert’s Serenade, as Capel says, needs to be sung with 
ardour and imagination, not merely prettily. 

Janssen makes us feel that he is under the stars, not on the 
concert platform, and that he is filled with youthful desire that 
is yet shy of expression. One cannot complain of duplication 
when the song is so freshly re-created: and oh! heavy-handed 
and unimaginative pianists, note the treatment of the accompani- 
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ment. It is the essence of poetry. Only a singer in the front rank 
dare attempt the greatest of Schubert’s songs, the amazing 
Doppelganger. Chaliapin, some will remember, gave a highly 
unorthodox and individual rendering of the song. Janssen sings 
it throughout and resists all temptation to dramatise the existing 
profound drama, with the exception of the small tear in the voice 
just at the close. The result of this artistic restraint is to 
increase the dramatic tension enormously. How many singers 
can produce such finely controlled soft tone—*‘ speaking 
tonefully and tunefully on the breath ’’—as the beginning 
of this song shows? 

The climax is almost unbearably painful. Sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow is not in remembering happy days; the poet was wrong. 
The remembrance of the tragic past is that crown. 

The singer makes a curious slip at the phrase “ da steht auch 
ein Mensch”? in which he raises the first three, repeated, notes 
half a tone. I cannot account for this. It fits the piano’s bare 
chord, as it happens, but it is an odd momentary lapse. 

The mournful knell of the piano part, rising to a crash at the 
climax, is splendidly realised by Gerald Moore and the recording 
is very good. I feel so anxious that those with no German, and 
no English translation by them should appreciate this great 
masterpiece of song that I give below Capel’s paraphrase of 
Heine’s poem with the last verse of this singer’s version. “ This 
must be what they call the dead of Night. Heart, do you remember 
that empty house? Do you remember who used to live there? 
Ha! Somebody here! A man, wringing his hands. Horrible, 
It is myself. 1 can see my own face now that the moon comes out. 

** Thou ghostly double, no man but a shadow, 
What dost thou, aping my old cry 
And all the pangs that here I suffered— 
So many a night in time gone by?” 


Liebestraum 
Parlo- 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with Orchestra: 
(Lipton-Liszt-Schipa) ; Elegy (Bonner-Massenet). 
phone RO20497 (10 ins., 4s. 104d.). 

So far as I am concerned there is only one record of the vocal 
version of the third Liebestraum and that was made by Seinemeyer 
(Parlo. E1og1). It has survived that atrocious deletion suffered 
by most of her records. 

Tauber sings this English translation with great fervour but 
with a quality of tone that deteriorates as he puts pressure on it. 
The cadenza after the words “‘ long embrace ”’ sounds somehow 
ridiculous here, as if the sofa had given a protesting squeak. 

The Elegy goes far better like almost every song, in its native 
tongue, but it is quite nicely sung. At the back of Tauber’s 
powerfully amplified tones I discerned a miniature orchestra, 
faint but pursuing. 


John McCormack (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano): Down 
by the Sally Gardens (Yates arr. Hughes) ; She rested 
by the broken brook (Stevenson, Coleridge-Taylor). 
H.M.V. DA1778 (10 ins., 4s. 10$d.). 

The marriage of Yeat poem with the old tune “ The Maids 
of Mourne’shore ”’ is singularly successful. They fit each other 
perfectly and McCormack’s performance brings out the touching 
beauty of the delicate little drama just as Gerald Moore’s does 
the beauty of Herbert Hughes’ arrangement-—one of his very best. 


Joan Hammond (soprano): Gerald Moore (piano): The 
Green Hills o’ Somerset (Weatherley-Coates) ; By the 
Waters of Minnetonka (Cavana:s-Lieurance). Columbia 
DB2015 (10 ins., 3s. 8d.). 

There is no question at all that Joan Hammond has got the 
quality of tone in her voice that can thrill. I hear there a potential 
Marschallin, a Tosca, a Desdemona: but she will not be ready 
for such roles without many tears and much sweat, perhaps even 
some blood ! I hope she is ruthlessly ambitious. Meanwhile one 
can accept these prettily-sung trifles for what they are worth, 
but I beg her to leave Somerset, abjure Minnetonka, and soak 
herself in the music of the great opera writers and—excuse mixed 
metaphors—in the records of great singers. 
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With violin obbligato *‘ By the Waters of Minnetonka ”’ is very 
pleasant hearing and exhibits the singer as more certain of her 
effects than does the Coates ballad. Both are well recorded. 


Margaret Eaves (soprano), Bless This House (Brahe) and 
Because (d’Hardelot). Decca F7796 (10 in., 2s. 53d). 

Miss Eaves has a pretty voice and gets her songs across well, 
but she does not sound happy at the end of “* Bless this House.”’ 
She would have done better to have selected a lower key and 
avoided straining at her high notes. She is accompanied on the 
Wurlitzer organ by Robinson Cleaver. 


Astra Desmond (contralto): Gerald Moore (piano): Stam- 
bogsrim, Op. 25, No. 3: Med en Vandlilje, Op. 25, 
No. 4: Vug O Vove, Op. 49, No. 2 (Grieg). Ko61 (12 ins., 
4s. 10¢d.). Kjaerlighed, Op. 15, No. 2 : Jeg Elsker Dig, 
Op. 5, No. 3: Der Skreg en Fugl, Op. 60, No. 4: Det 
Forste Mode, Op. 21, No. 1 (Grieg). Ko62 (12 ins., 
4s. 104d.). En Svane, Op. 25, No. 2: Efteraarsstormen, 
Op. 18, No. 4 (Grieg). M491 (10 ins. 3s. 8d.). 
Foraarsregn, Op. 49, No. 6: Med en Primula Veris, 
Op. 26, No. 4: Tak for dit Raad, Op. 21, No. 4. M492 
(10 ins., 3s. 8d.). Decca, sung in Norwegian—free copy of 
English translations issued with records. 

Grieg’s songs are, I believe, with a few exceptions, an unknown 
quantity ‘to most musicians. From what we do know of his 
music it is not difficult to deduce that he should be a good song 
writer, for his is above all a lyric gift and one therefore ideally 
suited to the limited canvas of the song. Nevertheless, the fresh 
beauty of these songs, the loveliness of their accompaniments, 
the depth of feeling in them, will come as a revelation to many. 
One is tempted to think that not since Schubert were there songs 
so utterly spontaneous and so alive to the beauties of nature. 
Grieg seemed to have noted every mood and aspect of his beloved 
countfy so that the best of the Lyric Pieces and the songs form a 
kind of exquisite guide book to it. 

Many of his songs, like many of Schubert’s, are strophic but 
capable of breaking this form and surprising one with a quite 
unexpected climax, as in “‘ The First Meeting.” In that song 
the voice, after a very characteristic phrase, rises in a series of 
three lovely upward curves to the high point. 

I must remind myself that I am not writing an article on 
Grieg’s songs but reviewing Astra Desmond’s records of them, 
so that further comment on them must be incidental. 

Miss Desmond, as her broadcasts and public recitals have 
shown, has made a special study of Grieg’s songs and ‘in doing 
that thoroughly learned the language in which they were written. 
She sings, therefore, from the original edition and those who 
follow her with the text of such songs as are to be found in the 
five volumes of the Peters edition—a selection, only, from Grieg’s 
output—will find subtle differences of phrasing and interpre- 
tation. What Miss Desmond does may be considered authori- 
tative, with the exception of a phrase in the splendid Vug o Vove 
(Waft, o wave) which, on most of its appearances, she quickens 
on her own account (for example, lines 5 to 8). I am not entirely 
convinced by this accelerando—a delicate sforzando on the first note 
of each group would perhaps have been better. The most notable 
departure from the accepted reading comes in “‘ The Swan,” 
one of Grieg’s most dramatic songs. According to Miss Desmond’s 
translation the swan is a girl, not a bird, who hid her love (how 
do “the elves,” the literal translation, become ‘“ passion ’’?) 
until the point of death. Two different versions of the poem are 
given in the Peters (German) edition and for those who care 
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about such things it is exceedingly interesting to compare these 
with the original text. 

One more point must be mentioned. The slowing-up of the 
piano part before the entry of the voice in Med en Vandlilje (with 
a waterlily) is so marked by Grieg. It sounds as if the pianist 
was waiting for the singer and I still feel it is a miscalculation. 

Miss Desmond’s own English translations, provided with the 
records, are a great improvement on those given in the Peters 
edition, but I am surprised that so thorough an artist should have 
neglected to give us the names of the different poets. 

And now what of the singing! Miss Desmond is free of the 
usual vices of the contralto. She does not hoot, the voice is of 
beautifully even quality, and there is no wobble. It somewhat 
lacks richness in the lowest register and it is a pity the singer 
cannot call on a darker quality of tone here. 

As far as one can tell her diction is admirable and she has the 
true lieder singer’s gift for catching at once the mood of each song. 
The grey lonely seascape of Der Shreg en Fugl (There screamed a 
bird) and the joyous landscape of Med en Primula Veris (With a 
primrose) are two different worlds, but both are most success- 
fully evoked. A passionate energy is found in the fine Tak 
for dit Raad (Thanks for thy rede), a deep sadness in Stam- 
bogsrim (Verse for an album). All the way through you feel a 
fine intelligence at work. The one song which seems under- 
vitalised is the storm piece Efterarstormen (Autumn Storm). 
Grieg asks for a contrast between double-piano and double-/forte 
but Miss Desmond gets no further than mezzo-forte: and so the 
force of the contrast between summer and winter is diminished. 
As the balance between voice and piano is poor on this disc one 
wonders if it was the first to be made. 

Gerald Moore’s accompanying is a joy throughout—instinct 
with poetry and feeling 

It has again to be said that the voice is placed too near the 
microphone so that one hears more of the vocal mechanism 
than one needs to. Miss Desmond’s placing of her notes is some- 
times of the slightly delayed-action kind, a little too careful, but 
this is made much more obvious by over-amplification. Mr. 
Moore’s piano does occasionally come right into the picture— 
grandly so in ‘‘ There screamed a bird ”—but once the voice 
enters he is away to the background. The singer, I know, would 
not wish this to be so. It is the old trouble. Each company 
should have an artistic advisor who would see to it that no 
master is made until this matter of balance is properly adjusted. 
It can be and it should be. 

I beg both these fine artists to refuse to pass any more records 
they make—may there be many—without feeling satisfied that 
the balance is as they would wish it to sound in the concert hall. 

Let no one, however, turn aside from this lovely issue for any 
such reason. These refreshingly beautiful songs must be bought 
and lived with. 

Hear first Ko61 (Verse for an album—With a waterlily— 
Waft, o wave), then M492 (Spring Rain—With a primrose— 
Thanks for thy rede), then Kg62 (Love—I love you—There 
screamed a bird—The first meeting). You will certainly add 
M4g:1 (A Swan—Autumn Storm). A.R. 
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SWING 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 





BRUNSWICK 


Woody Herman and His Orch. (Am.) 

**** Boogie Woogie Bugle Boy (Film: ‘* Buck 
Privates”’) (Raye, Prince) (v by 
Woody Herman) (Am. Decca 
68610) (January 22nd, 1941) 

**** Bounce Me, Brother, with a Solid Four 
(Film: “‘ Buck Privates”) (Raye, 
Prince) (v by Muriel Lane) (Am. 
Decca 68616) (January 22nd, 1941) 
(Brunswick 03154—3s. 8d.) 


Herman (c/) with Herbert Tompkins, 
Eddie Scalzi (altos); Saxie Mansfield, 
Micky Folus (fens); John Downs, 
Cappy Lewis, Steady Nelson (pis) ; Neil 
Reid, Bud Smith, Vic Hammond (frmbs) ; 
Tom Limehan (f); Hy. White (2) ; 
Walter Yoder ()) ; Frank Carlson (ds). 


The war has reached jazz in America as 
well as over here. 

His number having been in too much of a 
hurry to come out in the conscription 
ballot, a hot trumpet man from Chicago 
finds himself in Company B. But his boogie 
woogie bugle calls soon get him taken off 
the square and put to playing the more 
familiar form of boogie for the edification of 
the Cap. Hence, you'll have gathered, 
Boogie Woogie Bugle Boy, complete of 
course with bugle calls. 

Bounce Me, Brother, is of course the 
inevitable sequel to Beat Me, Daddy, 
Eight to a Bar, and its successor Scrub me, 
Mama, With a Boogie Beat (all of course 
by the same composer), except that Brother 
goes further than Daddy or Mama ventured 
by suggesting that he’s the herald of another 
of those new dances which song-writers 
love to pretend their effusions have intro- 
duced. 

Well, that’s the “‘ commercial ” aspect of 
these two new film numbers. 

But by the excellence of the performances 
Woody Herman has succeeded in hoisting 
them into the realm of what is really good 
jazz. The arrangements are good, Herman’s 
way of singing is at least a very healthy cut 
above that of even the better crooners, and 
the band, without doubt one of the very 
best of to-day’s white American swing out- 
fits, gets down to the job with a verve, 
understanding and sincerity which would 
conceal the shortcomings of far worse tunes. 

Honours to, among others, the trumpet on 
both sides. 


Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Blue (Handman, Clarke, Leslie) (v by 
Bob Eberle and Helen O’Connell) 
woe Decca 67643) (December 1oth, 

1939, 

*** Hep-Tee Hootie (Juke Box Five) (Living- 
stone, Palmer) (v by Helen 
O’Connell) (Am. Decca 67934) 
(July 17th, 1940) 

Brunswick 03136— 3s. 8d. 


MUSIC 


Hep-Tee Hootie may be mainly a platform 
for Helen O’Connell, but there’s a nice spot 
of Dorsey’s alto and you can’t take away 
from the band the fact that it’s one of the 
most competent of all the white American 
swing bands. 

This last remark fits the revival of the old 
favourite Blue even more adequately. So 
does the arrangement. Two vocal choruses 
may be at least one too many, but the 
stuff that goes on behind does much towards 
saving the day. 


Teddy Powell and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Jamaica Jam (Norman, Powell) (Am. 
Decca 66736) (October 6th, 1939) - 
*** Ridin’ the Subways (Coniff, Powell) 
(Am. Decca 67138) (February ist, 
1940) 
(Brunswick 03155—3s. 8d.) 
66736—Powell directing Geo. Koenig, 
Gus Bivona (altos); Don Lodice, Pete 
Mondello (tens) ; Geo. Esposito, Irving 
Goodman, Jerry Neary (ifis); Sam 
Genuso, Pete Skinner (imbs); Milton 
Raskin (f); Ben Heller (zg); Felix 
Giobbe (+); Chas. “Red” French (ds). 


67138—Powell directing Bivona, Musky 
Ruffo (altos) ; Lodice, Mondello (tens) ; 
Esposito, Neary, Joe Bauer (tpis) ; John 
Grassi, Skinner (tmbs); Raskin (p) ; 
Tom Morganelli (zg); Giobbe (0) ; 
French (ds). 


Two generally competent performances 
of typical modern swing arrangements, the 
best points of which are Raskin’s piano 
playing and the compact swing of the 
rhythm section. 


Will Hudson and His Orchestra (Am.) 

** Peakin’ at the Deacon (Hudson, arr. 

Hudson) (Am. Decca 68130) (Sep- 
tember 19th, 1940) 

*World Without You, The (Hudson, 
Kramer, arr. Hudson) (v by Kay 
Kenny) (Am. Decca 68129) (Sep- 
tember 19th, 1940) 
Brunswick 03137—3s. 8d.) 


Hudson directing George Siravo, Joe 
di Maggio (altos); George Berg, Bob 
Dukoff (tens); Will Hutton, Frank 
Berardi, Carl Warwick (ipis); Ray 
Heath, Walter Burleson (imbs) ; Mark 
Hyams (~); Tommy Morgan (zg) ; 
Marty Blitz (+) ; Billy Eximer (ds). 

Composer of such tunes as Organ Grinder’s 
Swing, Moonglow and The Maid’s Night Off, 
this ex-co-leader of the Hudson-de-Lange 
“commercial ”’-swing band subsequently 
devoted, before launching out with this 
then new band of his own, most of his time 
to doing stock arrangements for music 
publishing firms. Peakin’ at the Deacon just 
shows how true is the saying that leopards 
cannot change their spots. 
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The coupling has the same spots, but 
isn’t even a reflection of a leopard. It’s just 
a sleepy little sentimental kitten. 


DECCA 


Slam Stewart and His Royal Rhythm 

Boys (Am.N.) 

*** Beat It Out, Bumpin’ Boy (Gilmore, 
Williams) (v) (Am. Decca 66467) 
(October 23rd, 1939) 

**%* In a Shanty in Old Shanty Town (Little, 
Siras, Young) (v) (Am. Decca 
66465) (October 23rd, 1939) 
(Decca F7804—2s. 5 $d.) 


This and the five following discs are the 
contents of Decca’s latest Jazz Album, 
entitled “* American Jam Music.’’(*) 

Produced over here by Decca’s Recording 
Manager, Harry Sarton, it consists of 
American recordings which for one reason 
or another failed to find a place in the 
supplements when they were new, and have 
therefore had to wait this opportunity for 
their release. 

They date back between two and eight 
years. But don’t let that put you off. Many 
a good record was made by the older 
fiddlers, if I may be allowed to twist a 
well-known proverb. 

These first two titles were issued in 
America merely as by the Royal Rhythm 
Boys, but there seems more than aimple 
justification for Decca here having added 
Slam Stewart’s name to the outfit. No one 
but Slam plays screwy bowed bass solos, 
such as are featured here, in quite the same 
way. 

When you hear the guitarist and the 
vocal duets you may think that Slam’s 
erstwhile partner, Slim Stewart, was also on 
the session. But actually Slim and Slam 
terminated their partnership about the end 
of 1938, and I am more inclined to think 
that the guitarist is one Billy Moore. 

However, Slim or no Slim, these records 
are on much the same lines as those by the 
old Slim and Slam group. They have the 
same superficial frivolousness, but behind it 
there is also the same obvious understanding 
of what’s good in jazz. These lads undoubt- 
edly have an instinctive understanding of 
what it’s all about, and their outward levity 
does little if anything to conceal the fact. 


Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats (Am.) 
**** Coquette (Lombardo, Green, Kahn) 
(Am. Decca DLA1062) (November 
13th, 1937) 
**** Youre Driving Me Crazy (Donaldson) 
(Am. Decca DLA1064) (November 
13th, 1937) 
(Decca F7805—2s. 54d.) 

Matty Matlock (cl); Eddie Miller 
(ten); Yank Lawson (pt); Warren 
Smith (imb); Bob Zurke (pf); Nappy 
Lamare (zg); Bob Haggart (b) ; y 
Bauduc (ds). 

Bob Crosby’s modernised Dixieland 
rhythm is again the basis of these two swell 
sides by the Bob Cats contingent from his 
full band. 

Both records follow much the same 
routine —first and last choruses by the 








* The Album complete 18s. 5d., or the 
eccrds may be purchased separately at the 
usual price of 2s. 54d. each. 
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ensemble, with solos in the second and third. 
Matlock, Miller, Lawson and Smith are all 
featured, and to grand accompaniments, 
in which Bauduc’s drumming is a high spot, 
do great work. 

But the big point of the performances is 
the way the boys, individually and collec- 
tively, ride out in that Dixieland rhythm. 


oo ae and His Onyx Club Boys 


**** By the Waters of Minnetonka (Lieurance) 
~—. Decca 64712) (October 28th, 
19 
Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Polly Wolly Doodle (Clare, De Sylva) 
(v by Trio) (Am. Decca 60301) 
(January 6th, 1936) 
(Decca F7806—2s. 54d.) 
64712—Kirby (5) with Russell Procope 
(alto); Buster Bailey (ci); Charles 
Shavers (ii); Billy Kyle (»); O’Neil 
Spencer (ds). 

60301—Norvo (xyl) with Don McCook 
(cl) ; Herb Haymer (en) ; Stew Pletcher 
(tpt); Eddie Sauter (mellophone) ; Dave 
Barber (gz); Pete Peterson ()); Bob 
White (ds). 

Although Billy Kyle takes a grand twelve 
bars, the Kirby side is more an ensemble 
than a soloist’s record. It shows once again 
the agility of this scintillating little outfit in 
what might be described as big band treat- 
ments in miniature—a form of music on 
which the outfit has mainly achieved its 
reputation. 

For a band of this size and type the record 
is rather more symphonic than one would 
expect, but it still swings as deftly and 
inspiringly as anyone could wish. 

Red Norvo’s contribution is, unfor- 
tunately, not up to the same standard. 
The last part, where Norvo’s xylophone is 
heard, and the band opens out, is more than 
adequate, but the rather uninspiring 
instrumental part, and the competent, but 
too long and unexciting, singing which 
precedes it, are too “‘ commercial” to have 
any real attraction. 


ingy Mannone and His Orch. (Am.) 
*** Tar Paper Stomp (Mannone) (Am. 
— 16951) (Possibly about 


33) 

** Tin "Roof Blues (New Orleans Rhythm 
Kings) (Am. Champion 17059) 
(Possibly about 1933) 

(Decca F7807—2s. 54d.) 


Mannone (ip) probably with George 
Walters (cl, ten); Miff Frink (mb) ; 
Maynard Spencer (/) ; Orville Haynes 
(6) ; Dash Burkis (ds). 

Many jazz enthusiasts quickly tumbled to 
the fact that the recent swing success Jn the 
Mood was more or less the same tune as Hot 
and Anxious, as recorded by Don Redman on 
Brunswick 1314 many years before Jn the 
Mood was ever heard of. But it may come as 
a surprise to them to know that the same 
theme was being played by Wingy Mannone 
eight years ago under the name of Tar Paper 
Stomp. 

Both the record of Tar Paper Stomp and its 
coupling are typical American small white 
band get-off performances. The rhythm 
thumps in typical gin-mill style and Wingy 
plays good trumpet. But the high-spot of 
the sides is the clarinet playing of George 
Walters, who Wingy is said to have hailed 
as another Pee-Wee Russell. 
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Mound City Blue Blowers (Am.) 
*** Fiich Society (Piron, Williams) (Am. 
Decca 60223) (February 17th, 1936) 
**** Muskrat Ramble (Ory) (Am. Decca 
60224) (February 17th, 1936) 
(Decca F7808—2s. 54d.) 


Forrest Crawford (reeds); Sterling 
Bose (tpi); Dave Barbour (zg); Marty 
StuhIlmaker ()b); Dave Tough (ds) ; 
probably directed by Red McKenzie. 


Since their inauguration way back about 
1927 the Mound City Blue Blowers have 
always been a Red McKenzie combination, 
notable usually for Red’s blue-blowing. 

Red is conspicuous in these two sides for 
the absence of anything audible from him, 
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H.M.V.’s NEW 
“ PERSONNELS ’”” BOOKLET 


Following closely on the new Parlophone 
** Personnels ” booklet mentioned in the 
April GRAMOPHONE comes a similar con- 
tribution to jazz information from H.M.V. 

Entitled ‘‘ Swing Music and Hot Rhythm 
Records,” this handy little 52-page brochure, 
again the work of the seemingly inde- 
fatigable Edgar Jackson, and obtainable from 
all H.M.V. record dealers at_ the 
modest price of 1s., gives the personnel 
of practically every record issued by 
H.M.V. in their “Hot Rhythm, ” 
“Swing Music” and “ Jazz Classics” 
Series, “Symposium of Swing” and 
“Masters of Swing” Albums, and the 
H.M.V. Special List (a total of just on 
600 sides) from 1935 up to the end of 1940. 

Like the Parlophone booklet, this H.M.V. 
brochure is arranged in three sections. 

The first lists the records numerically 
according to their catalogue numbers. The 
second is an “* Index to Artistes,”’ in which 
the names of over 700 individual instru- 
mentalists and vocalists are set out alpha- 
betically, together with a reference to the 
bands with which each has recorded and the 
catalogue numbers of all the records for which 
each is responsible. The third section is an 
alphabetically arranged “* Index to Titles.” 

We are particularly pleased to note the 
inclusion of the H.M.V. Special List. 

Because records in this list are neither 
generally stocked by dealers, nor mentioned 
in the General Catalogue, comparatively 
few people know of their existence. But the 
List contains some fine examples of jazz, 
and the fact that they are now brought to 
notice is all to the good. 

The demand for the Parlophone booklet 
is ample indication of the success this 
H.M.V. counterpart is certain to enjoy. 

It now only remains for Decca to produce 
a similar book covering their Decca, Bruns- 
wick and Vocalion aan, oan already a 
little bird is whispering . .L.P. 








so one can only presume that if he had 
anything to do with date it was by way of 
directing the outfit. 

However, that doesn’t alter the fact that 
both records are well above the average in 
the small white get-off band category. 

Aided by Dave Tough’s neatly inspiring 
drumming, we find a rhythm section that 
has been more than a sufficient inspiration 
to send the solists to town in good style. 
Forrest Crawford plays good clarinet and 


tenor and Sterling Bose’s trumpet growls in a 
manner that would be no disgrace to the 
great Cootie. The collectively improvised 
passages also have what it takes. 


Six Blue Chips (Am.) 
*** Cheatin’ Cheech (Am. Decca 60357) 
(Possibly late 1936) 
**** Steel Roof (Am. Decca 60356) (Possibly 
late 1936) 
(Decca F7809—2s. 54d.) 


Possibly Joe Marsala (cl); Pee Wee 
Irwin (ipi); Frank Signorelli ()) ; 
Carmen Mastren (zg) ; Art Shapiro (d) ; 
Stan King (ds). 

The first-rate solos and good collective 
improvisation one expects from such a line- 
up are well in evidence in both titles. 

The slowish Steel Roof Blues, with its taste- 
ful contributions from Marsala, Signorelli 
and Mastren, and Irwin’s ever reliable 
musicianship, is the better side, but there is 
plenty of good stuff in Cheatin’ Cheech, which 
you won’t have to hear too many times 
before you realise it’s just another way of 
saying Yes, We Have No Bananas. 

And that completes the review of this 
Album of American Jam Music. 


George Shearing—Piano Solos 
*** Missouri Scrambler (Osborne, Bittick, 
Rogers) (Decca DR5416) (March 
grd, 1941) 
*** Overnight Hop (Nichols, Mayted) 
(Decca DR5418) (March grd, 1941) 
(Decca F7832—2s. 54d.) 

The boogie woogie movements in Over- 
night Hop lack something of the convincing 
rhythm which is one of the features of this 
young English pianist’s playing, but for the 
rest both sides are first-class examples of the 
work of one of the very best of our jazz 
pianists. 

Shearing not only has technique, but 
knows how to speak this language of jazz. 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Bio Noise from Winnetka (Film: “Let’s 
Make Music”) (Haggart, Bauduc) 
(v by Bob Crosby and The 
Bobolinks) (Am. Decca DLA2292) 
(December 23rd, 1940) 
* Sunset Trail (Frazzini, Roberts, Briggs) 
(v by Bob Crosby) (Am. Decca 
DLA2347) 
(Decca F7836—2s. 54d.) 
2292—Arthur Rando, Matty Matlock 
(altos) ; Eddie Miller, Gil Rodin (tens) ; 
Hank D’Amico (c/) ; Max Herman, Al 
King, Muggsy Spanier (ipis); Elmer 
Smithers, Floyd O’Brien (imbs); Jess 
Stacy (p); Nappy Lamare (zg); Bob 
Haggart ()) ; Aa Bauduc (ds). 

If you remember the bass and drums duet 
record of Big Noise from Winnetka by Bob 
Haggart and Ray Bauduc which was the 
** novelty ” of the first Bob Crosby Showcase 
issued by Decca two years ago, you'll 
probably wonder what there was in the opus 
which could have been turned into a tune 
suitable for a full band presentation film. 

The answer is that there was plenty. This 
may be anything but Bob Crosby’s greatest 
record, but, with its intro and coda by 
Haggart’s whistling and Bauduc’s drums 
(a la afore-mentioned duet record), it can 
hardly be said to have disgraced the band. 

The coupling is just a commercial 
performance of a typical melody number. 








Adequate in its way, if not outstanding as 
jazz. 
H.M.V. 





Benny Carter and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 

**** All of Me (Simons, Marks) (Am. 

Bluebird OAo57656) (November, 


1940) 

**** Very Thought of You, The (Noble) (v by 
Roy Fenton) (Am. Bluebird OA 
057657) (November, 1940) 
(H.M.V. Bgo180—3s. 8d.) 


Carter (alto, ipt) with Stafford Simon, 
Chauncey Haughton, George James, 
George Irish (reeds); Russell Smith, 
Sidney de Paris, Bob Williams (ipis) ; 
Benny Morton, Milton Robinson, Madi- 
son Vaughn (imbs); Sonny White (>) : 
Everett Barksdale (gz) ; Hayes Alvis (+) ; 
Keg Purnell (ds). 


Having apparently got nowhere on Decca 
and Columbia by the failure, it is claimed, 
of these American concerns to give his 
records a fair push, Benny Carter has 
transferred to Victor, who are issuing his 
records under the Bluebird label. 

He made these two titles at his first 
Victor session. Both are slow melody perform- 
ances, and if they are on rather more 
restrained lines than many of his previous 
records, at least they keep Benny’s reputation 
as one of the grandest instrumentalists, 
arrangers and band producers unsmirched. 

Benny’s lovely solo alto is heard to best 
advantage in Very Thought of You. His 
main solo in All of Me—a delightful piece of 
work—is on clarinet, but in this title his 
leading of the five-piece sax team on his 
alto makes the section one of the most 
glorious things to be heard on this month’s 
records. 

The sweet trombone solo on this side is 
also pleasing, and a word must be said for 
the pleasant singing of Roy Fenton in the 
Ray Noble piece. 


Dike Ellington and Jimmy Blanton 
(Am.N.) 

** Pitter Panther Patter (Ellington) (Am. 

Victor OAo53504) (October ist, 


1940) 

** Sophisticated Lady (Ellington, Parish, 
Mills) (Am. Victor OAo053506) 
(October Ist, 1940) 

(H.M.V. Bg179—3s. 8d.) 

Ellington (~) ; Blanton (+). 

Ellington has gone in for what I can only 
describe as an attempt to pull a fast one. 

Now, any stunt which Ellington decided 
to perpetrate, be it good or bad, would 
inevitably arouse such curiosity that any 
effort to withhold it could only result in a 
clamour from the fans against which no 
company could possibly stand out. So I 
have nothing to say to H.M.V. for having 
issued the disc. : 

But how many people will think the 
records, once they have heard them, worth 
the wax they are pressed on depends upon 
how many understand what jazz is really all 
about and how many can be induced to fall 
for tricks for tricks’ sake. 

Let me say before going any further that 
Ellington and his satellites have performed 
the trick more ingeniously and more 
adroitly than almost any two others could 
have. They have the imagination and, 
especially in the case of Blanton, the 
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superlative instrumental technique that is 
the basic factor of the proceedings. 

But it’s all still a trick, and to have per- 
pretrated it will no more be a help to 
Ellington’s reputation than it is a credit to 
his hitherto unassailable integrity as the 
sincerest, as well as the greatest, disciple of 
all that jazz at its best should stand for. 

And as though this were not enough for 
one month, here’s another stunt :— 


Glenn Miller and His Orchestra (Am.) 
* Anvil Chorus (From “‘ Il Trovatore ’’) 
(Verdi, arr. Miller) (Parts I and IT) 
(Am. Victor OAo58172 and 3 
(December 13th, 1940) 
(H.M.V. BD5671—3s. 8d.) 


= 

Miller (imb) with Hal McIntyre, 
Gordon Beneke, Wilbur Schwartz, 
Ernie Caceres, Al Klink (reeds) ; John 
Best, R. D. McMickle, B. May, Ray 
Anthony (ipis); Jim Priddy, Hank 
D’Annolso (imbs) ; J. C. McGregor (p) ; 
jack Lathrop (zg) ; Herman Alpert ()) ; 
Maurice Purtill (ds). 

The difference between this stunt and 
Ellington’s is that it hasn’t even the virtue 
of originality, either in theory or practice. 

It’s true that, to the best of my knowledge, 
no one has hitherto attempted a jazz version 
of Verdi’s Anvil Chorus, but what’s in a 
tune when it comes to abuses like this. 
There have been dozens of other jazzed 
classics and if the arrangement of this one 
differs at all from the others it’s not enough 
to mean anything. 

Not that the record would have meant 
anything even if the arrangement had been 
astonishingly different. Jazzed classics can 
never get anywhere, if only because the 
characters of the two musics, built upon 
their respective origins and traditions, just 
can’t be mixed, and to attempt to mix them 
merely discloses the lack of taste and 
understanding of those who try the job. 

The most that can be said of this attempt 
is that it displays the musicianship for which 
this band of Miller’s has long been noted— 
and, of course, that it is likely to be a 
seller. People love tricks. Their outward 
cleverness so often conceals from the un- 
initiated their lack of intrinsic worth. 





PARLOPHONE 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
**** Flenderson Stomp (Fletcher Henderson, 
arr. Henderson) (Am. Columbia 
CO29064) (Approx. November, 


1940) 

*** Nobody (Film : ‘‘ Strike Up the Band ”’) 
(Edens, arr. Sauter) (v by Helen 
Forrest) (Am. Columbia CO29062) 
(Approx. November, 1940) 
(Parlophone R2794—3s. 8d.) 

29064—Goodman (cli) with Skippy 

Martin, Gus_ Bivona, Snyder, 
George Auld, Jack Henderson (reeds) ; 
Alec Fila, Jimmy Maxwell, Irving 
Cootie Williams (ipis) ; Louis 
McGarity, Red Gingler (tmbs) ; Fletcher 
Henderson (~); Mike Bryan (z) ; 
‘é. Bernstein ()) ; rry Yaeger 
(ds). 
29062—As above, except Bernie Layton 
(p) in place of Henderson. 


I think I may truthfully claim to be any- 
thing but one of those people who are 
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impressed by the popular appeal of Benny 
Goodman. I realise too well his weak 
points as well as his strong ones. 

On the other hand I have no intention of 
allowing myself to be influenced by the 
other side which is always ready to sneer at 
success just because it hasn’t been built on 
the essentially negroid characteristics which 
these pedagogues would have us believe 
are the be-all and end-all of jazz. 

These two sides are anything but negroid 
in atmosphere, but they’re good—darned 
good—for all that. 

This new band of Benny’s is, as a band, 
something worth anybody’s rave. It plays 
a swell Fletcher Henderson arrangement of 
Henderson Stomp in a way behind which 
there is something much more than just 
musicianship, covering though that does 
such important matters as tone, balance and 
precision. There is style in the nice way it 
phrases every bar of this Canadian Caperish 
composition. 

And if Nobody isn’t quite so attractive, it’s 
because the number is on more “ com- 
mercial” lines and much of it is taken up 
with Helen Forrest’s appropriate singing of 
the piece. 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
*** Draftin’ Blues (Pinkard) (v by James 
Rushing) (Am. Columbia 29009) 
(Recorded approx. October, 1940) 
**** Whats Your Number (Clayton) (Am. 
Columbia 29008) (Recorded approx. 
October, 1940) 
(Parlophone R2795—3s. 8d.) 

Draftin’ Blues, another one inspired by the 
call-ups now going on by ballot in America, 
has a sickening lyric about “ lovin’ your 
man while you can as he may have to go 
help Uncle Sam,” and all that sort of stuff 
which is about as appropriate to the blues 
as my Aunt Fanny’s wooden leg. No 
wonder James Rushing’s vocal isn’t up to 
standard. 

But otherwise this is a good side. Despite 
the lyric, this is a good blues number, 
presented in true blues vein. The muted 
trumpet solo in the first chorus, with its 
nice background by the saxes, is in the real 
Basie strain. So is the work by the band after 
the vocal. 

Much better, however, is the bright tempo 
What’s Your Number by the band’s trumpet 
man, Buck Clayton. There’s plenty of 
Basie’s always acceptable piano, and the 
whole performance, which seldom raises 
above mf, swings in the neat, compact way 
that this band generally manages to achieve 
when it has the right type of numbers and 
doesn’t try to over-orchestrate them. 








ABBREVIATIONS 
alto .. altosaxophone m mellophone 
b .. string bass N negro artists(s) 
bar .. baritone sax p -- piano 
- -» banjo ten tenor sax 
c .. Clarinet tmp .. trumpet 
ds .. drums trmb .. trombone 
fl... flute vin .. violin 
g -. guitar zyl .. xylophone 
v.. vocal refrain 
Am .. American Artist(s) recorded in America. 
+ .. Reviewed from American pressing. 
. Not received. 


Note: Where known, the date of early recording 
is given after the matrix number. 


Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 
title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer’s 
opinion as to the respective merits of the various 
recordings. 
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MISCELLANEOUS = set 
ano. DANCE 


Taking its place in the front rank of 
Wartime records, A. P. Herbert’s Easter 
postscript, Let’s be Gay (H.M.V. Bg178) 
makes a worthy companion for the Prime 
Minister’s “‘ Progress of the War ’”’ series. 


Dance Music 


Harry Roy’s (Regal-Zonophone) best 
title is Falling Leaves, a new foxtrot with a 
fascinating melody with which is appro- 
priately coupled Tumbling Tumbleweeds which 
is by now so well known as to need no 
further comment (MR3478). His swing- 
with-a-swing record No. g takes its theme 
apparently from the Big Noise from Winnetka, 
as although the second title Wednesday Night 
Hop is reasonably subdued, the first-named 
is sufficiently forte for both (MR348o). 
Roy’s third record is J want my Mama and 
It’s always you (MR3479). 


Savoy Hotel Orpheans (Columbia) 
give us It’s Always You and Who am I? 
on FB2624, whilst vocalist Anne Lenner 
wears her heart on her sleeve for someone 
in the R.A.F. in A Pair of Silver Wings and 
is equally sentimental in Do I Love You? 
on the other side (FB2625). 


Geraldo and His Orchestra (Parlo- 
phone) rattle the castanets to some effect in 
Down Argentina Way, a rumba with vocal 
by Len ber, who links up with 
Dorothy Carless on the other side to 
make an excellent version of Two Dreams 
Met (F1827). Jackie Hunter, whose first 
record was issued last month, makes full 
use of his opportunities as vocalist in Ting-a- 
Ling (The Bad Humour Man) with which 
Geraldo has coupled I’d Know You Anywhere 
(F1828). 


Joe Loss and His Orchestra’s 
(H.M.V.) best title this month is There I Go 
which joined with How Did He Look ? makes 
a first-class record (BD5674). His other 
tunes are Little Steeple Pointing to a Star and 
Does She Love Me ? (BD5675). 


One can almost smell the war-paint in 
Comanche War Dance, so lively is Ray Noble’s 
recording of this number from “ Black 
Vanities,” whilst another Red Indian title 
from the same show, Jroquois is certainly 
very entertaining (Col. FB2622). 


Guy Lombardo and His Royal 
Canadians (Brunswick) play Along the 
Santa Fe Trail with Tea for Two (03144) and 
Who am I? and Moonlight and Tears (03138), 
with the usual prominent saxophone section. 

On the strength of his excellent trumpet 
playing, I will forgive Nat Gonella for 
making a dance number of Song of Songs 
but I do not care for the singing. On the 
other side is a parody with South of the Border 
which is more suited to his style (Columbia 
FB2619). The same artist also blows his 
own trumpet to some effect in Mean to Me 


and The Sheik of Araby (Columbia FB2620). 


Joe Daniels and His Orchestra have 
most suitable materials in Fuke-7Five-Box and 
Benin River Blues (Parlophone F1829), 
Daniels’ drumming in the first mentioned 
being particularly good and proves the 
extraordinary versatility of this percussionist. 


MUSIC & DRAMA 
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By H.S. 


Ambrose and His Orchestra (Decca). 
This Band’s best record, Falling Leaves and 
A Little Steeple Pointing to a Star arrived just 
in time to steal the honours from Harry Roy 
for the month’s best version of the former, 
the vocal being excellent (F7848). His 
other titles include Let's be Buddies and 
Do I Love You? (F7847) and The London 
I Love and Goodnight and God Bless You 
(F' 7827). 

Billy Cotton and His Band (Rex). 
Of the four numbers I prefer I’ve Got Six- 
pence, a quickstep which is very reminiscent 
of an old nursery rhyme. On the other side, 
Does She Love Me? makes an attractive 
backing (9972). His other record joins 
Along the Santa Fe Trail with A Little Steeple 
Pointing to a Star (9971). 





THIS MONTH’S BEST RECORDS 


A Pair of Silver Wings, Much More 
Lovely by Francis Day (Decca F7854). 

Mama Yo Quiero, Toku by Edmundo 
Ross and His Rumba Band (Parlo- 
phone F1832). 

Falling Leaves, A Little Steeple Pointing 
to a Star by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra (Decca F7848). 

Victor Herbert's Melodies by Andre 
Kostelanetz and His Orchestra 
(Columbia DX1o10.) 

The Ghost Walks, Deep River by 
Borah Minevitch and His Har- 
monica Rascals (Columbia FB2617). 

There I Go, How Did He Look? by 
Joe Loss and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
BD5674. 

Two Dreams Met, Down Argentina Way 


by Geraldo and His Orchestra 
(Parlophone F1827). 
Comanche War Dance, Iroquois by 


Ray Noble (Columbia FB 2622). 

The Hon. Mr. So-and-So, Falling in Love 
With Love by Frances Langford 
(Brunswick 02946). 











Russ Morgan and His Orchestra 
(Brunswick) play The Last Time I Saw Paris 
and Dancing on a Dime in their own individual 
style on 03148, whilst another American 
Orchestra—Bobby Byrne—gives us a first- 
class version of One Look at You and Stop 
Pretending, the latter being particularly good 
(03141). Of the six numbers played by 
Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra my 
vote goes to J Can’t Resist You and Whispering 
Grass, both of which are very melodious 
(03153). 

Eric Winstone and His Swing 
Quartette produce four numbers featuring 
Roy Marsh on the Vibraphone in Miss 
Johnson Phoned Again To-day and To-night 
(Decca F7834) and Out Every Friday and 
Atmosphere (Columbia FB2621). 

Four slow foxtrots are Oscar Rabin’s 
contribution this month, Over the Hill and 
Goodnight and God Bless You (Rex 9963), 
The London I Love and Who am I? (9964). 

Mama Yo Quwro appears to be I want 
my Mama, which is doubtless a very 
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faniiliay , tune, -brt, Edmundo Ross and 
His Rumba Band make it sound quite 
different and much more exciting and even 
thougl. the title ofthe second number Toku 
conveys nothing to‘ mre, the: obvious en- 
thusiasm with which it is played makes 
this record one which I can thoroughly 
recommend (Parlophone F1832). 

This month’s Tango Music includes 
Martirio by Orquesta Tipica Francisco 
Canaro and Melodia Oriental by the same 
combination (Parlophone OT 191), whilst 
Juan d’ Arienzo plays Rie, Payaso and 
La Bicoca on H.M.V. Bog175. 

Decca have issued an attractive album 
of old-time music played by Freddie 
** Schnickelfritz ” Fisher and His Band, 
the five records including Waltz, Polka, Two- 
step and Schottische which should revive 
pleasant memories for many and provides 
an interesting contrast with the dance 
music of the present day (F7378-82). 


Light Music and Miscellaneous 


This month’s high light is a concert 
version of Indian Summer by 
Kostelanetz and His Orchestra, whilst 
the other side gives us some of Victor 
Herbert’s famous melodies, including Gipsy 
Love Song, and My Dream Girl, a first-class 
coupling (Columbia DX1o10). 

There is an excellent selection of the 
tunes from ‘ Black Vanities’? by Debroy 
Somers and His Band (Columbia DB2021) 
and I doubt if there is any other band which 
has had so much experience in recording 
selections from musical shows. Debroy 
Somers certainly does the many excellent 
numbers from this show full justice. 
Felix Mendelssohn and His Ha 
Serenaders take us for a South-Sea trip in 
Pearls from Hawaii, introducing six Hawaiian 
favourites (Columbia FB2618), while Sol 
Hoopii and His Quartet also have a 
Hawaiian theme in Weave A Lei and Kolo Pa 
(Regal MR3475)- In more northern Iati- 
tudes, The don Orchestra have 
made a collection of well-known Welsh 
Tunes in Cambria (Decca F7820). 

There is a good contrast in Organ music 
between Sidney Torch’s Piping Hot No. 3 
(Decca F7825) and Reginald Dixon’s 
Old Timers (Regal MR3473). In the first 
Torch plays in really hot tempo whilst 
Dixon takes us back to the old-time music 
hall with such successes as Bill Bailey, 
Dolly Grey and Champagne Charlie. 

Organola (Columbia FB2623), featuring 
Harry Farmer, and The Organ, The 
Dance Band and Me (Parlophone F1831) 
with Robinson Cleaver maintain their 
usual standard. Reference to the Encyclo- 
pedia tells me that the Bobalink, or American 
Rice Bird, is distinguished by its concerted 
metallic clinking song and this no doubt 
accounts for the somewhat unusual record 
by Arthur Young and his Novachord, 
which is backed by Stardust on Decca F7802 

There is an unusually wide choice of 
piano recordings this month, Carroll Calls 
the Tunes (Columbia FB2616), Fox trot and 
Waltz Medley by Billy Thorburn (Pario- 
phone F1833), Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 4 
by Ivor Moreton and Dave Kay (Parlo- 
phone F1834), Billy Mayerl’s Room 504 
and The Last Time I Saw Paris (Decca 
F7812), Kunz Revivals No. 25-26 (Decca 
F7810-F 7842) and Piano Medley No. 46 
by Charlie Kunz (F7829), and Melodies 
of the Monih by Len Green (Rex 9973). 
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Primo ': Scata’s' Accordian.- Band 
continue to record all the most popular 
tunes with Six More. Hits of the Dav No. a2 
(Rex 9961) ard ‘the same band plavs 
Dream Valley aud Sie’s*in Love with a Satior 
on 9962, and For all that I care and When 
They Sound the Last All Clear (9976). 

Borah Minevitch and His Harmonica 
Rascals have made an exceptionally clever 
recording of The Ghost Walks and the ghost- 
like noises produced by Mouth Organs are 
authentically spooky. An arrangement of a 
Negro Spiritual Deep River makes a very 
effective backing (Columbia FB2617). 

Two excellent late arrivals are Tales of 
Autumn and Fiesta Argentina played by the 
Royal Artillery String Orchestra on 
Decca F7801, and Lew Stone’s Concert 
Orchestra, rendering Bees Wedding, Flight 
of the Bumble Bee and Turkish Patrol, three 
well-known tunes (Decca F7784). 


Vocal 


Francis Day records A Pair of Silver Wings 
and Much More Lovely, both from “ Black 
Vanities’? in a manner which can only be 
described as charming, a record which is 
well worth hearing (Decca F7854). 

Two well-known tunes Bless this House and 
Because are sung by John McHugh with 
organ and piano accompaniment on Regal 
MR3470. This artist has a tenor voice 
which records well and I enjoyed his 
record. Cowboy Gene Autry has two 
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typical Hi:l-Billies What's gonna to Happen 
to Me? and Be Honest with Me on Regal 
MR3477. While Frank Marvin tells us 
m simular style that They cut down the Old 
Pine Tree and I’m gonna to Yodel my Way to 
Heaven on Rex 9970. 


In praise of our friends across the water, 
Dick Powell gives us He’s My Uncle (Sam) 
and America, I Love You (Decca F7846), and 
Turner Layton sings of Washington, The 
Lil?’ Boy Who Never Told a Lie, with which 
is coupled ZJt’s Always You (Columbia 
FB2614). Flanagan and Allen successes 
contains just what the title suggests, Umbrella 
Man, Nice People, Underneath the Arches are all 
there and well worth hearing on Columbia 
FB2628. Bing Crosby’s I’d Know You 
Anywhere and Along the Santa Fe Trail 
(Brunswick 03142) are good, and Denny 
Dennis, whose style is similar to that of 
Crosby, has also recorded the latter, together 
with One Look at You on Rex 9965. 
* Hutch ” is as good as ever with For All 
That I Care and Do I Love You? on H.M.V. 
BDg26. Equally consistent is Vera Lynn 
with Who Am I? and Goodnight and God 
Bless You on Decca F7838. Famous on 
Broadway, Frances Langford carries a 
torch for The Hon. Mr. So-and-So on Bruns- 
wick 02946, whilst on the other side she is 
Falling in Love with Love. The same artiste 
sings two numbers from Hit Parade 1941, 
Who Am I? and In the Cool of the Evening 
(Brunswick 03134). 
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George Formby almost cornered the 
humorous section this month as apart 
from his two records there is only one other 
which falls in this category, that of The 
Jesters who sing Ain’t it a Shame about Mame 
and Charlie was a Sailor in a style which is 
definitely humorous (Decca F7797). 
Formby has apparently lost his window- 
cleaning job, as we now find him Delivering 
the Morning Milk, still passing naughty 
comment on all he sees. On the other side 
he decides that Jt might have been a Good Deal 
Worse (Regal MR3472). His other record, 
The Wedding of Mr. Wu is backed by sundry 
adventures in J went all hot and cold (Rex 


9959). 


Strict Tempo 


Charlie Kunz and His Ballroom 
Orchestra (Decca), Never Mind (Quick- 
step), That's for Me (Foxtrot) F7818. 

Oscar Rabin (Decca), Because I Love You 
(Waltz), Sometimes I’m Happy (Quickstep), 
F7830. Who? (Quickstep), Blue Room 
(Quickstep) F7800. , 

Joe Loss and His Band (H.M.V.), 


Over the Hill (Foxtrot), Old English Memories 
(Quick Waltz) BD5676. 


Victor Silvester (Columbia), ‘Le?’s be 
Buddies (Quickstep), There I Go (Slow- 
foxtrot) FB2626. Dancing with Tears in my 
Eyes (Waltz), That Day it Rained (Quickstep) 
FB2627. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Child’s Book of the Symphony, by Kathleen Carver and 
Jerry Pastene. (Howell, Soskin & Co., New York.) 


“The best way to understand music is to listen to music and 
to read about the music one hears.” 

This unexceptionable statement, the first in the book, gives 
one a confidence in the authors that is unfortunately a good deal 
modified by what follows. 

Thus, in the chapter on the symphony orchestra the cornet 
is charged with having a “ brassy tone, and for this reason we 
rarely find it in a symphony orchestra,”’ the clarinet is said to 
have a “ thick tone,” and the bassoon is only alluded to as 
“a clown.” The English horn has a reed mouth-piece “ like 
the rest of the wood-wind family.”” Do the authors really think 
the piccolo and flute are reed instruments? 

On page 21 we are informed that Beethoven’s “ Fifth ”’ is 
entirely based on a “‘ motto” of four notes. This is enough to 
raise Tovey from the grave ! On page 28 the opening tune of the 


second movement of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony is allotted 


A Musician Talks : Two Books by D. F. Tovey: 1. The 
Integrity of Music. 7s. 6d. 2. Musical Textures. 6s. 
Both Oxford University Press. 


The first book gives the substance of the ten Cramb Lectures 
at Glasgow University in 1936, the other of the four Alsop 
Lectures at Liverpool, 1938. With one exception in each book, 
music type is not used ; and Tovey’s bounteous illustrations on 
the piano, including even extemporisation, must be imagined. 
The wide-ranging, allusive thought is not easy to summarise ; 
as ever with Tovey, one needs to ponder and perpend ; some- 
times there are doubts ; and again, he leaves one rather in the 
air, as when, at the very end of the first volume, after some 
instances of the difference between good art and bad, he says, 
** Let us conclude our view of musical infinity by taking the 
opening of Rheingold and ascertaining the point at which we can 
see that Wagner was no fool ’’—and thereafter, no word more, 
though presumably some were spoken with the playing of the 
music. 
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Apart from an article by Dr. Ernest Walker on Tovey, and 
H. J. Foss’s preface, which both books contain, there are 89 pp. 
of Textures and 161 of Integrity. Only the lectures in the former 
series have separate titles : Musical Textures, Musical Rhetoric, 
Musical Shapes and Absolute Music. The first is mostly on sixteenth- 


to the clarinet, instead of to the oboe—it is, of course, a famous 
oboe passage. Then I should hesitate to call the Minuet of 
Mozart’s “‘G minor” graceful! ‘The music-type illustrations, 
intended to be played by the child, are very carelessly set out 
as regards phrasing and not always accurate. ‘* Slowly with 





feeling ’’ is an odd translation of Andante con moto. 


The book is beautifully got-up and printed and the intentions 
of the authors are good—it was an excellent plan to range from 
Beethoven to Sibelius taking one symphony from each composer 
—but the musical hell is paved with good intentions. If only 
a musician had been asked to read the book in proof all might 


have been well. 


There are a number of illustrations and a list of “* best available 


recordings.” The captions to each chapter include this one: 


Mozart: ‘‘In an 18th Century Drawing-Room.” The com- 


poser’s comment on that heading would have been more caustic 
than printable. A.R. 


century methods, the second on Palestrina’s motets, on fugue 
(which here and elsewhere—there is some overlapping in the 
two books—he demonstrates to be not a form but a style: of. 
blank verse), on vocal declamation, and the setting of words— 
Wagner’s in particular, and the place and power of rhetoric in 
the larger forms. No. 3 insists that every work, however com- 
monly named in a group, is different, and that it is necessary to 
shape material to suit ideas, not to fit a form ; it speaks of music’s 
logic in building, of how melody expands into form, and of 
*‘ tunefulness.”? The last takes up works like Beethoven’s Pastoral 
and Eroica symphonies, has something caustic to say about making 
Brahms’ Fourth into a ballet, perhaps over-pushes the “ drama ” 
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of absolute music, and lays it down that “ The real absoluteness 
of music lies simply in its untranslatability ” ; or, as Sir John 
McEwen put it. in a sentence I often quote: “‘ While language 
seeks to express a meaning, music is itself the meaning.”” Many 
passages marked for quotation must regretfully be scrapped, as 
also a few cracks. Let one remain: “ the invariable booby-trap 
of second-rate artists: that of avoidance of the obvious.”’ 
Integrity contains ten shorter lectures, on such topics (often 
subtly inter-related by the sometimes not-easy-to-follow thought) 
as the difference between arts and science, the changes from 
Bach to Wagner, on tonality, “inspiration,” the essence of 
quality, in various forms, including something about Fidelio ; on 
the values of recapitulation, notably in Wagner’s operatic use of 
forms ; and soon. A very brief quotation or two must end this 
note : I wish I had room for longer passages of the deep reason- 
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ing : . Inspiration is indistinguishable from first-rate 
athletic form, whether mental or physical.” ‘* Work that is 
founded on an insufficient basis of habit can never seem spon- 
taneous or natural.” ‘“‘ The value of a work of art depends 
as much upon the self-criticism and the conscious work of the 
artist as upon inspiration.”” “The experience which makes a 
piece of music enjoyable is an experience accessible to all.” 
** Some of the most essential elements in music cannot possibly 
be described except in technical terms. This does not mean that 
they are professional matters. Why should it mean anything of the 
kind?” ‘A naive belief is now prevalent that all great artists have 
been in advance of their time. The effect of this doctrine is to 
make the average artist of the present day ready to believe that 
it is his duty to be unintelligible to his contemporaries. All he 
need do is to be unintelligible to himself. . . .” W.R.A. 


SOME BEAUTIES OF PROGRAMME MUSIC — VII 


(Continued from page 257, April 1941) 
By W. R. Anderson 


I have, of course, not aimed at discussing all recorded P.M. 
Far from it. Only some few distinctive works and workers can be 
touched. Elgar and Sibelius stand out among latter-day pro- 
gramme practitioners: the former with the evergreen Enigma, for 
both delicate suggestion (the seascape, for example) and boisterous 
fun. The Wand suites, and Dream Children, come into a similar 
realm of true fancy, retrospect, memory’s affectionate impress ; 
for Elgar, the ship was often receding into the distance ; he was 
happiest, perhaps, when thus regarding life. Falstaff, marvellously 
minute in detail, marks a high peak of achievement in programme, 
which for richness of power akin to that of the original has not 
been equalled: herein Elgar overtops Strauss, to my mind. 
Recent requests for re-recordings of various Elgars are hereby 
respectfully seconded. 

There is a little of the Cockaigne spirit in Falstaff; Elgar 
partnered Shakespeare as I doubt if any other composer ever has 
(save, perhaps, Verdi, in wit, in parts of his Falstaff) ; but this is 
bone of our bone, nerve and sinew and heart of our poet ; the 
pathos is ours, as well as the pomp and humour. 

Sibelius does not come down, or up, to humanity like that (I 
am speaking, of course, of symphonic poems only, not of sym- 
phonies): his weakness (as regards subject: so I think it) is that 
preoccupation with mythology. Tours de force they are, and 
triumphs, at least twice, of imaginative penetration: in Tapiola 
and the Swan ; some would add the Saga, but it does not seem to 
me quite so much “of a piece” as regards its thematic and 
general style-inheritance. Some of its roots are too obvious. The 
invention of that musical-counterpart world of ancient mythology 
might almost be counted as great a feat as Elgar’s re-creation of 
Shakespeare. 

In listing some other works we might have recorded, I omit, 
as not being strictly symphonic poems, all overtures to operas, 
and ballet music (Holst’s, to The Perfect Fool, has been a cordial 
success, I believe, in the L.P.O.’s recent touring programmes). 
Take some names from Tovey’s Analyses, Vol. IV, Illustrative 
Music: Bantock, Dante and Beatrice (which title reminds me of 
another, The Passing of Beatrice, usually reckoned the first English 
symphonic poem, written almost half a century ago by William 
Wallace, who died recently at the age of eighty). McEwen has 
several excellent programme works. The Solway symphony was 
once recorded—by Vocalion, I think: I remember using the 
records in early lectures ; and there is the fairly often played 
Biscay quartet, with its movement entitled Le Phare, about which a 
writer in a Cambridgeshire paper once said that it depicted the 
bustle and colour of a country fair—his French, I fear, being 
about the level of “ Ja carte, the cart.’’ Grey Galloway is in Tovey’s 
list—a part of Scotland with which I have connections ; but for 


other reasons I should like to have some records of this admirable 
craftsman’s work. Then there is, to run more quickly through 
Tovey’s list, Parry’s Overture to an Unwritten Tragedy, which in 
some ways might be compared to Brahms’ Tragic, Vaughan 
Williams’ Wasps overture, and Reger’s four tone-pictures after 
Boecklin. To our own time also belongs Rachmaninov’s IJsle of 
the Dead (also after Boecklin) ; but there are very few others whose 
work in this P.M. kind has been recorded. Rimsky’s Fairy Tale, 
Op. 29, Sadko and Antar, Scheherazade, and the like bring their own 
brand of vivid, even gaudy decorative values, that need no bush. 
Only the last is fully represented in current lists. 

There is some excellent P.M. among American music, by men 
like Loeffler, Carpenter, and others: it dates, roughly, from 
MacDowell, whose piano pieces for a time refreshed the art, in 
its smaller aspects. His bigger music is firmly backed by Liszt, 
and now would probably not hold us all for long. Yet why not 
give it a trial? 

Bax’s Garden of Fand and his other evocations are apparently 
also out of the recorder’s reach—or of his aim. Decca, bless it, 
continues to do a bit of Bax. Mediterranean, with Tintagel, are on 
H.M.V. C1619-20, now fairly old, of course. Bax’s beauties are 
sometimes almost too subtle, and often very complex: but has 
any composer written more intoxicatingly lovely final pages? [, 
an ancient inhabitant of Ireland, in the good old pre-last-war days, 
often yearn for part of a Bax symphony, or for the smaller things ; 
and then my faltering fingers have to attempt them, as they have 
just been doing in the two-piano Moy Mell, The Happy Plain— 
alas, in our rendering, more plain than happy, I fear. Yet what 
joy lies in such exploration. Romance, I hope, is coming back 
again: look at Ireland’s recent work. Will the world be ready 
for more Bax, after the war? 

In spite of my personal liking for almost all P.M., I fear that 
if we are to be realistic, we must decide that it has lost most of its 
attraction for composers ; and even, some would say, its reason 
for existing. Honegger drove it into the sands, to my mind: 
much as the music may be enjoyed, the programme-relations 
and values have altered, and the old days seem to have departed, 
when we could clutch our annotated programme and join in the 
excitement of a Strauss point-to-point—with, very often, few 
points to go by, until we got home. Those were the days! I 
think that if and when the romantic revival comes we shall 
naturally try again some—but fewer of—the old favourites, and, 
for the rest of our pleasure, seek it in new combinations, perhaps 
orchestral (as in the line of the smaller orchestra developments of 
recent years), perhaps formal: there is still plenty to do in the 
free development of such things as variation form. The smaller 
orchestras will presumably militate against P.M., which flowered 
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most luxuriantly when the big orchestra, and the men to make it 
perform, came up. There might perhaps be some more exploration 
of the rather neglected chamber-music side. Scarcely anything 
of that sort has been recorded. There are things of the fanciful 
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order, such as Speaight’s pieces on Shakespeare’s fairy characters, 
and human depictions, like Holbrooke’s, of Pickwick incidents. 
But on the whole chamber music seems happiest when exploring 
form, philosophy or fancy, rather than pictorialism. 





SECOND REVIEWS 


| AM asked for more Mozart notices. Some of the most popular 
symphonies were considered five years ago. A few more 
recordings have appeared, and so I knead at them now, with a 
Tchaikovsky work as modern leaven. I have often given thoughts 
about the music, so will confine myself now to such elements of 
comparison in recording and performance as most appeal to me. 
I think we may well be grateful to have so much of Mozart’s best 
work thus offered, and congratulate the companies thereon. 


Symphony No. 39, in E flat (K.543) 
L.P.O. (Weingartner). Col. LX881, 2, 3. 
State Opera, Berlin (Knappertsbusch). Parlo. 11003, 


4, 5. 
B.B.C. (Walter). H.M.V. DB2258, 9, 60. 


In May, 1940, p. 417, I expressed a little reservation about the 
wind in the finale. Comparing it with Walter’s, I think the 
latter’s finale too fast, and on the whole clearer. Comparing the 
sheen of the two W.’s, I do not quite like the H.M.V. so much as 
I used to, now that I have a new Col. with which to compare 
it; yet I would not ordinarily complain of the former : it is just 
that I prefer the Col. creaminess. I don’t like any better Walter’s 
little pull-ups in the second movement ; give me Weingartner 
there every time. As to the speed: I suggest that at the finale’s 
pace (Walter), our players have not time to think of shades: 
perhaps none would—without an amount of rehearsal which for 
these purposes appears to be quite out of the question. Wein- 
gartner takes no risks, and in one way might thus occasionally 
admit a trace of dullness ; yet on the whole I prefer the little 
extra time he allows for articulation and thought. The Parlo. 
recording belongs to a now more obviously simpler stage, most 
readily recognised, of course, in the matter of bass. The finale 
is moderate in pace, but not of the finest finish in performance. 
Yet many of these recordings served a good turn in encouraging 
us to look out for finer reproduction. Mozart, too, is always a 
tender subject on that matter of balance: cf. the Parlo. and 
Walter finales, for example, as to the importance or otherwise of 
the wind, and how the tendency to sparkle may mean its sub- 
jugation: not necessarily by the conductor’s full intention. 
Therein I think Weingartner scores a little. As so often in these 
comparisons, my interest is divided—for some movements A, 
for others B. Other people’s balance would surely be different. 


Symphony in C, No. 41 (Jupiter). 
B.B.C. (Boult). H.M.V. DB1966-9. 
Vienna Philharmonic (Walter). H.M.V. DB3428-31. 
L.P.O. (Beecham). Col. LX282-5. 


Each recording takes seven sides. Boult fills with the Impresario 
overture, Walter with that to La Finta Giardiniera, and Beecham, 
with a Handel Sarabande and Tambourine. The two British perform- 
ances came out together in 1934, and the Vienna in March, 1938. 
The Vienna “ ceiling ” slightly glittered, but I think this record- 
ing one of the best ever made by that combination. Trying one or 
two others (not Mozart’s) to recall past impressions, I come to 
that conclusion; and as the performance still pleases me as 
highly as it did three years ago, I vote solidly for the Walter. 
Between the other two I think there can be a good deal of veering, 
as is only right and proper when excellent work is being considered, 
and so much depends, as it eternally must, on personal upbring- 
ings, aptitudes, fondnesses, performing experience, dislikes, 
endurance and tolerance (how many words could still reasonably 


be added !). The masterful Beecham, on the whole, engages my 
sympathy most deeply in a work like this, though some of the 
tone still sounds slightly hard-driven, where Boult’s is more 
mellifluous. Perhaps Boult’s reading is a little more classically 
** pure,” if you feel like using that word. And perhaps the reading 
of the Jupiter is not necessarily the very finest quintessence of 
that great Mozartio:., Beecham. But for the finale, failing the 
Vienna thrills, I think the Beecham tone the more apt of the two. 
But all in all, Vienna has it. 


Haffner Symphony, No. 35. 
L.P.O. (Beecham). Col. LX851, 2, 3. 
Philharmonic-Symphony, N.Y. (Toscanini). 
H.M.V. D1782, 3, 4. 


The Toscanini tone was remarkable in its day, and still gives 
a fine sense of the dominance and drive of that first movement 
(after we have got over those little bits of early empressement that 
he uses in bars 7 and 9: but these are trifles). Beecham’s way with 
the slow movement is silkier ; there is a better level of p tone. I 
slightly prefer Toscanini’s way with the Minuet, which in 
Beecham’s hands is a shade heavy. T.’s soft tone in the finale 
does not come out very well. B.’s rather slower pace allows easier 
articulation. After the new way, Col. uses seven sides only. 
H.M.\V. filled in the eighth with the Dance of the Blessed Spirits, 
from Gluck’s Orpheus. On the whole, Col. 


Linz Symphony, No. 36 (K.425). 
B.B.C. (Busch). H.M.V. DB2191, 2, 3. 
L.P.O. (Beecham). Col. LX797, 8, 9 and LXS8oo. 


Here Beecham takes a side more than Busch, who gets the 
finale on to one side, Beecham taking two; he repeats the 
exposition, and goes at about eighty per cent. of Busch’s speed, 
which suits me better, though we cannot dogmatise about what 
** Presto’ means. It seems an advantage that there is time for a 
little more nuance. On the whole the tone is richer in B. I like 
his rather more pompous-jovial Minuet, too. I am not sure about 
the slow movement: Beecham is a trifle slower, and will round a 
cadence more prettily, but the Busch balance and general level of 
tone pleases very well. On the score of slightly more spaciousness, 
which happens here to appeal to me, I have a small preference 
for Beecham ; but the saving of a side by Busch may be a con- 
sideration, and I think this set would give keen pleasure as well. 


Tchaikovsky : Francesca Da Rimini 
Philharmonic-Symphony, New York 
H.M.V. 3658, 9, DBS3660. 
L.P.O. (Beecham). Col. LX887, 8, 9. 


In January, 1939, I had only two-thirds of the H.M.V. record- 
ing ; in July, 1940, the Col. was noticed. The weight, pressure, 
even shrillness of the former, are in part avoided in the latter. 
For that I am tempted to like the Beecham better ; but surveying 
the work as a whole, I incline to think Barbirolli’s harder driving 
is in order, and the harder tone of his recording, too. Beecham 
takes my mind in detail, Barbirolli in bulk. The former occupies 
six sides ; Barbirolli, making a small additional cut, besides the 
usual long one, gets it on five. For those who do not feel the extra 
side particularly vital, who best enjoy the American recording 
level, and don’t mind the shrillness, H.M.V. seems the ticket. 
The string tone, in spite of smaller volume, is more thrilling to me 
in Col. With regard to tonal comparisons, I find that our col- 
league of the American Music Lover, Peter Reed, remarks, in another 
connection, upon the bigger bass in Beecham’s recordings than 
anything they get there. W.R.A. 


(Barbiro Ili). 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM TECHNICAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Pick Up and Volume Control 


4 QI possess a console type receiver which I have been 
using in conjunction with a home-built record player. 
This utilises a Rothermel-Brush piezo electric type of 
pick-up. Having little technical knowledge on such 
subjects I connected this direct to the pick-up sockets 
at the rear of the chassis. 

This arrangement gives good reproduction, the volume 
control functioning evenly and to the required power. 

I see from the March issue of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE, how- 
ever, that some form of additional control is esseacial 
in order to obtain best results (page 231, ‘* Questions 
and Answers,” part 5). 

Would you please enlighten me on this point? 


A.—If, as you say, the combination is giving good reproduc- 

tion then it is better to let well alone. It would seem 
that the volume control in the receiver is located on the 
input side to the L.F. portion, i.e. in the grid circuit of 
the first low frequency valve and that the resistance 
value is appropriate to the type of pick-up. Otherwise, 
the pick-up would not function properly and if, for 
example, the value of the control was below the minimum 
(100,000 ohms.) there would certainly be an appreciable 
lack of bass. 
The external volume control should only be used when 
the set volume control is in the intervalve network 
between the low frequency stages or when the latter is 
of too low a value for the adequate reproduction of the 
lower frequencies. 


Faulty Pick Up? 


5 Q.—I possess a 1941 model radio-gramophone. Whilst the 
tone of the radio side is very good, the reproduction 
from gramophone records reveals certain limitations. 
Piano music, particularly, is indifferent. In the higher 
octaves there is a distinct fuzziness or ‘‘ wire vibration ” 
in accompaniment with the music. In the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 4, for example, 
the buzzing is so prominent that enjoyment of the music 
is impossible. 

I have tried H.M.V. ordinary steel needles, Recton 
(Decca semi-permanent) steel needles, and I.M. and 
B.C.N. thorn needles. 

The B.C.N.’s show an improvement but do not succeed 
completely. Orchestral reproduction is very good. As 
an alternative, I have tried increasing the volume and at 
the same time attenuating the higher frequencies by 
means of the tone control and although this removes 
the buzzing it is not an effective cure since the resultant 
tone is muffled and ill-balanced. 

Can you suggest a better remedy or is the problem 
impossible of solution? 


A.—A solution to your problem is by no means impossible. 
The fact that radio reproduction is all right rules out 
any possibility of the fault being in the L.F. portion of 
the receiver or in the loudspeaker. It is logical to assume, 
therefore, that something is wrong with your pick-up. 
Even a small partical of iron such as an iron filing in the 
gap between the armature of the pick-up and the pole 
pieces or in the bottom gap would be sufficient to cause 
the buzz. It is possible also that the upper end of the 
armature is not properly embedded in the rubber 
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damping element or even this element may have 
perished a little and is thus not capable of effectively 
damping down mechanical resonances. 

The only sure way of ascertaining this is to have the 
pick-up overhauled by your dealer or by the makers. 
To attempt the cleaning and overhaul yourself is unwise 
since to function properly the armature must be 
accurately centred between the poles so as to preclude 
the possibility of it “freezing ’’ on to one or other 
of the poles when displaced by the record grooves. 


New Readers’ Column 


GRAMOPHONE HINTS FOR 
BEGINNERS 


(Continued from page 277) 





More about Needles 


Owing to the exigencies of space the notes on semi-permanent 
needles, and in particular on the ‘* Walco ” sapphire had to be cut 
rather abruptly last month. The final notes are given below. 
Please read on from page 277 of the May issue. 

If the alignment is satisfactory, i.e., with not more than four 
degrees error maximum at any part of the record and the armature 
movement of the pick-up, or in the case of a soundbox, the stylus 
movement, is fairly free then this sapphire needle in our opinion, 
causes very little record wear up to about five hundred 10-inch 
sides. After that mark has been reached it is a matter for careful 
listening and close scrutiny. One can usually detect the beginning 
of acute wear by ear. The first signs are that definition begins to 
falter, then quality falls off and both are accompanied by 
mechanical noise (chatter) from the needle, and may or may not 
be reproduced as a background to the music. 

When this happens the wise man will immediately discard the 
needle whether it be a sapphire or any other kind of semi-perma- 
nent needle ; otherwise it can only lead to one thing—the 
destruction of the record. 

As previously indicated the bent type of sapphire was used in 
the tests and although we did try out the straight shank needle 
our experiments were not carried out to their logical conclusion. 
We formed the opinion, however, that the straight needle gave 
even better definition, slightly less surface noise and showed an 
appreciable improvement in the reproduction of the higher 
frequencies. It must be used only in pick-ups which exert com- 
paratively little pressure on the record and therefore with pick-ups 
in which the mass of the armature is low and the movement very 
free. To use a straight shank sapphire needle of this type in a 
soundbox is out of the question. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, ‘THE GRAMOPHONE, 


49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 


an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


The Hill Billet Doux 


As the man on the spot who must accept the responsibility for allowing 
Mr. Ralph Hill to trail his coat in the correspondence page of our 
March number, with the anticipated effect upon those whose attention 
he invited, I was relieved when my co-editor declined to go further into 
his particular matter in the last paragraph of the May Editorial. Paper 
restrictions being what they are, I found room for Mr. Hill’s final (so he 
assured me) letter, and reluctantly suppressed a long and detailed letter 
from Mr. W. R. Anderson in reply to it, illustrating from the pages of 
the Musical Mirror Mr. Hill’s writings about Mr. Ernest Newman, the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians and the musical profession in 
general. 

It is due to Mr. Anderson that I should make this quite clear. He 
saw Mr. Hill’s letter and sent a reply to it in time for both to be pub- 
lished in the last number. By inadvertence there did not appear at the 
end of Mr. Hill’s letter the rubric :-— 

** The matter now rests —Ev.”’ C.S. 


Rachmaninov and Delius 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


In your review of the Bartok Quartet records in the March issue, 
the reviewer makes the astounding assertion that if one tries “‘ to 
assess the spiritual value ”’ of the works of Strauss and Sibelius, Rach- 
maninov and Stravinsky, Delius and Bartok, “‘ it will simply be found ”’ 
(the italics are mine) “‘ that Sibelius and Bartok stand a long way 
above th others.”” I do not know who this writer is—the review is 
unsigned— ut I am frankly amazed at the arrogance and futility of 
such an asser. on. How can any one person state as a fact, pontifically, 
that the work . f one writer is of more spiritual value than another ? 
He means, of course, that in his own personal view (which is a matter 
of blissful indifference to anyone else), the spiritual values of these two 
composers seem higher. 

But values in music cannot be assessed as can, say, the winner in an 
athletic competition—to take Bartok’s case, for one listener (I might 
go further and say, for one musician) who has been in the slightest way 
benefited by any work of his that he may have heard, it is safe to say, 
hundreds and indeed thousands have found comfort in the works of 
Rachmaninov and Delius. It may interest this anonymous reviewer 
(who I feel should be an Archbishop, with such confidence does he 
dispense spiritual values on whom he will), that in a recent American 
attempt to discover what composers of to-day stood most chance of 
being played one hundred years hence, Rachmaninov and Strauss, 
Sibelius, received the greatest number of votes from the representative 
along with body of opinion. F. Bonavia has put the case well for 
Bartok (in the Musical Companion), when he writes: “any interest the 
music of Bartok may have is of a purely technical kind.”” No one, who 
knows Bartok, denies his sincerity, but it is going too far to place the work 
of a futurist, none of whose technical experiments have as yet passed into 
the universal language of the art, above that of those who have already 
years ago shown unmistakeably that they belong to the greatest names 
of all time. 

Derbyshire. R. S. Coxe. 

‘It will be seen that the Chamber Music reviews were carried out 
by A.R.|—Ep. 

A.R. writes : 

Poor Mr. Coke! He appears to be very annoyed with me, but I 
cannot enter into serious argument with anyone musically so ignorant 
and mentally so muddle-headed as he appears to be. 

I do not set any exaggerated store by my “personal views,”’ but 
why are the review columns of THE GRAMOPHONE printed and read 
if they are a matter of “‘ blissful indifference’ to anyone else? This 
sanctimonious gibe shows that Mr. Coke is “ blissfully unaware ” of 
the nature and purpose of reviewing. If a review is not an expression 
of personal opinion it is nothing. The important point is that the 
opinion should be an informed one. I should be interested to know 
how often—if at all—Mr. Coke has listened to Barték’s second quartet 
and how much he knows of this composer’s other music, particularly 
the chamber music ; and how familiar he is with critical opinion in 
Grove, Cobbett, etc., and above all with Cecil Gray’s essay in “A 
Survey of Contemporary Music.” 

He quotes a remark by F. Bonavia which.relates only to the piano 





music—a fact he suppresses. (Incidentally, does Mr. Bonavia think the 
lovely ‘‘ Children’s Pieces,” and “ Ten Easy Pieces” and parts of 
‘“* Mikrocosmos ”’ are only of technical interest ?) In the same popular 
work, ‘‘ A Musical Companion,” allusion is made by another writer 
on another page to the “* very remarkable quartets.” 

No one holds that musical values can be exactly assessed, but can 
Mr. Coke perceive any spiritual difference between the music of 
Rachmaninov and (to make it easy !) Beethoven, Sibelius and Strauss ? 
Or can he only estimate values in terms of “comfort?” If so, the 
composer of ** The Rosary,” and all his kind, would take a very high 

lace. 

Finally, I am amused to see that in his last sentence Mr. Coke snatches 
away the mitre with which he kindly endowed me and confidently 
places all the three composers he mentions amongst “ the greatest 
names of all time.’”? Well, well: if I’m an archbishop he must be the 
Pope himself ! 


‘Things Are Not What They Were ”’ 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

In the November issue, which has just reached me—and how welcome 
it is!—there is a letter from Mr. Alan Gordon which puzzles me. 
I think it would puzzle Sir Henry Wood, too, that his innocent remark 
about the great developments in the technique of recording coming too 
late for posterity to appreciate the perfection of such a voice as Battis- 
tini’s should be made the occasion for yet another tirade against singers 
of the present day. I often wonder what kind of melancholy satis- 
faction people derive from this eternal reiteration of the age-old cry 
that ‘‘ things are not what they were.” Surely Mr. Alan Gordon 
and those who share his views must know enough of the history of 
opera to realise that from the time opera left its cradle of the Camerata 
Fiorentina, without a single breakdown to the present day, people 
have always been lamenting the superior vocal art of the last generation, 
or the last generation but one! In the famous ‘ Saggio sopra l’Opera 
in musica’ which Count Algarotti wrote in 1762 there is a section 
entitled ‘* Della maniera del cantare e del recitare ’’ which is almost 
ludicrously akin to the kind of outburst readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
are accustomed to from the pens of our laudatores temporis acti. I 
could translate it almost word for word—substituting Battistini and 
Tetrazzini for Nicolini and Tesi, send it in to THE GRAMOPHONE, and 
I guarantee no one would guess it hadn’t been written in 1941—unless 
the fact that some of the criticism in it is constructive gave the show 
away. Anyone who has looked through files of criticisms of the seasons 
at Covent Garden during the particular ‘‘ Golden Age of Opera” 
which was in full swing round about the nineties must have been struck 
by the fact that the scribes harked back even then to the lost glories of 
a more polished generation of vocalists. What is the “‘ Golden Age ”’ 
to Mr. Alan Gordon was “ Operdammerung” to Mr. Hermann 
Klein—though he, be it noted, never became fossilised to the extent of 
denying all merit to the singers of the present day. My own operatic 
experience only goes back a dozen years, but when I first developed 
that love for opera which soon became one of the passions of my life, 
there were many artists at the height of their powers who are now out 
of the running—either because they have left the stage, or (the less 
fortunate ones) because, although they are still with us, they have not 
known when to quit. I expect I shall raise a sarcastic chuckle from 
our “ Golden Age ”’ friends when I say that I regret the passing or 
decline of Ponselle, Muzio, Arangi-Lombardi, Rethberg, Raisa, Dal 
Monte, Pampanini, Bertana, Martinelli, Gigli, Pertile, Schipa, Cortis, 
Zanelli, De Luca, Galeffi, Danise, De Angelis and others who were 
then in excellent form (quite a few of them were heard in London 
before it was too late). But it is too often forgotten—or not known, in 
this country—that a season seldom passes in Italy without some young 
singer appearing who is obviously destined to take the place of the 
ones who are dropping out. The last couple of seasons, for instance, 
have seen the debut of some very promising young artists—among them 
Gino Bechi, a baritone who is highly thought of by De Luca, Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, a tenore leggiero with a lovely voice, Adriana Perris, a lyric 
soprano, and Alfredo Colella, a very young bass who has sung with 
remarkable success at the Florence Festival and the Teatro Reale. 
One cannot help feeling that the gentlemen who cannot see any good 
in the present state of affairs in the operatic world are more interested 
in personalities than in the health and vitality of opera itself. After 
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all—* the play’s the thing”’: the music is as lovely as ever it was, and 
even if we are passing through a lean period as far as the number of 
great vocalists is concerned, we still have some fine artists, others are 
coming along steadily to close the ranks, and no oné can deny that there 
have been great advances in production, ensemble, and the general 
standard of orchestral playing. 

Perhaps I ought not to close without saying that this letter is not 
written with the object of disparaging the venerable names quoted by 
Mr. Alan Gordon. With regard to Battistini, I believe many people 
who heard him would agree with Sir Henry that his records give an 
inadequate estimate of his greatness. Most of his records were made 
when he was long past his prime, and some of them—dare one whisper 
it ?—seem to have been sung with more desire to show off his remark- 
able technique than artistic integrity—which may reasonably be 
attributed to the fact that, after all, in those days the technique of 
recording had not yet advanced beyond the point of exploiting person- 
alities—it was to be many years before the gramophone became the 
enormous boon to musicians that it is to-day. I know one famous 
Italian conductor who, at the beginning of his career, conducted per- 
formances of ‘‘ Ernani’”’ and ‘‘ Simon Boccanegra’”’ with Battistini, 
and his opinion is that he was “‘ an immense artist,” but that his records 
give a very pale image of his greatness. It is, for that matter, also true 
that the records of some of our present-day singers do them something 
very much less than justice. 

I hope Mr. Alan Gordon, as a fellow opera enthusiast, will not 
resent this expression of a point of view which happens to differ from 
his own. I, for my part, thank him sincerely for making me occupy 
my mind with the business of crossing swords with him in a friendly 
way—some of us have been starved for months of music and things 
appertaining to music. It is a great consolation that we still get our 
GRAMOPHONE and that it is every bit as good as ever ! 

Mr. Gordon’s mention of Basiola reminds me that the only records 
of his I can recommend are two that he made for Italian Columbia : 
one has the “ Largo al factotum”’ coupled with “‘ A tanto amor,” 
and the other is the more interesting because it contains two fine arias 
—from Cilea’s ‘‘ Arlesiana’”’ and Ponchielli’s ‘‘ Figliuol Prodigo ’”— 
which, so far as I know, have not been recorded before. All are most 
artistically sung. 
The Rear-Admiral, J. C. Rosertson, R.N.V.R. 

First Battle Squadron. 


Letter from America 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


You really can never believe what music critics.say. Take this 
matter of the late Beethoven quartets, for instance. Almost to a 
man the critics solemnly assure us that these quartets constitute very 
** difficult ” music, which none but the most musically cultured can 
properly enjoy. What is the result? The average music-lover, finding 
the late Beethoven quartets labelled as “ highly intellectual,” “* diffi- 
cult,” “* absolute chamber music,” is frightened away from them at the 
start. Of course, the music critics in this instance are just uttering 
nonsense. As a matter of fact, the music of these late quartets is clear, 
straightforward, unpretentious, and truly beautiful. There is nothing 
obscure about them, and compared with some of the tedious pretentions 
of Brahms they are lucidity itself. 

These were my thoughts as I listened to the recording of the C sharp 
minor quartet (Opus 131) played by the Budapest String Quartet. 
This set was brought out by Columbia on their January release two 
months ago and I am just now tardily reviewing it. Whatever austerities 
the work may possess melt in the glowing hands of this ensemble. We 
are all acquainted with the free abandon, the studied carelessness, 
which the Budapest group gives to each work they tackle, and I need 
not comment further except to say that all these qualities are amply 
in evidence in this great new recording. 

The March Victor release is headlined by a new recording of the 
Brahms B flat Piano Concerto played by Vladimir Horowitz and the 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Toscanini, the second of such 
stellar concerto recordings to be released in the past few months. In 
my last Letter I criticised the Koussevitsky reading of the Brahms Fourth 
Symphony for not being mellow enough. To be consistent, then, I 
should never praise this new Toscanini-Horowitz recording which 
could never be termed mellow. It is, in fact, a very hysterical treatment 
of the music. But to the dogs with consistency This recording is too 
vital, too electric, too exciting, to merit anything but unstinted praise. 
Both the conductor and the solist seem perfectly agreed on what they 
want to make out of the music, namely a polished and glittering virtuoso 
piece. There is not another combination in the world who could do it 
better. It is a joy just to hear Horowitz run up a chromatic scale 
passage, to note the hard crystal quality of each note, and to feel the 
nervous and virile orchestral texture under Toscanini. An ardent 
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Brahmsian who likes this composer’s music interpreted in a quiet, 
meditative, Germanic way will tear his hair when listening to this 
recording. But if we accept as a premise the interpretation which the 
soloist and conductor have given to this music, we cannot help but 
marvel at the consummate way in which they have carried it out. As 
recording gua recording it is an improvement in two ways over the 
Heifetz-Toscanini set of a few months ago. In the first place it was 
recorded in Carnegie Hall and thereby loses the acoustical deadness 
which the other recording, made in Studio 8-H, had. Secondly, it was 
not made at an actual performance, and the breaks are thus more 
auspiciously chosen. 

Another Victor March release is an album of Wagnerian selections 
sung by Lauritz Melchior. I list them below for those who may be 
interested. 


Der Fliegende Hollander—Steerman’s Song, “‘ Mit Gewitter und Sturm.”’ 
Sieg fred—Hammer Song. 
Lohengrin—Loehngrin’s Narrative, ‘* In fernem Land.”’ 
Die Meistersinger—‘‘ Am stillen Herd.” 
" ye —Prize Song. 
Tannhduser—Tannhauser’s Hymn to Venus. 
”» ~~ —Rome Narrative. 
Die Gétterdammerung—Duet, “Zu neuen Thaten” (with Kirsten 
Flagstad). 


Mr. Melchior sings so well and with such exuberance that he almost 
convinces us he is a great artist. But this album shows up his one great 
deficiency. Throughout all the characters he portrays he is always 
Lauritz, the husky Dane with the bit and resonant voice. It is such a 
wonderful voice, so perfectly suited to the requirements of the Wag- 
nerian tenor roles, that we almost forget that Melchior indulges in the 
self-same musical tricks whether he is forging Nothung or singing an 
apostrophe to Venus. However, we should not be too choosy, and I for 
one enjoyed listening to Melchior sing these same selections in the same 
way he has for years, in order to hear those ringing top notes, if for 
nothing else. There is a heterogeneous mixture of orchestras accom- 
panying the tenor—the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Victor Symphony 
Orchestra, and the San Francisco Opera Orchestra. The latter appears 
in the duet disc which was probably made at the same time as the 
Tristan duet, issued some time ago. Two weeks ago I heard Traubel 
and Melchior sing this duet in Carnegie Hall with the N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra under Toscanini. After that performance I am afraid this 
recorded version seems a bit tame. 

There is also a “* Sibelius 75th Anniversary Album ”’ on the current 
Victor offering. It consists of three selections, Finlandia, The Swan of 
Tuonela, and Lemminkdinen’s Homeward Journey, performed by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Ormandy. The first two will probably 
replace the older Stokowski recordings, but, may I ask, why record 
Lemminkdinen’s Homeward Journey again? This is one of the stupidest 
tricks that Victor has perpetrated for some time. There is already a 
perfectly good recording of it done by Beecham, and it would have 
been much more valuable if another part of this fine Lemminkdinen suite 
had been recorded instead. This sensuous music is right down the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s alley, and the performance is quite saits- 
factory. 

In the last six months two works by one of the most important of 
living composers have been issued. The composer is Ernest Bloch and 
the two works are Schelomo and Baal Shem. A recording of the former 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra led by Stokowski was re'eased: 
in October of last year. Now this month Columbia brings out a 
recording of the latter done by Joseph Szigeti with Andor Farkas at the 
piano. I bought Schelomo when it came out and it has been percolating 
through me ever since. After each playing I become more and more 
convinced that it is one of the few really great pieces of music which the 
twentieth century has produced. Here is violent and agitated music 
very indicative of the times in which we live. But what makes it great 
is the feeling that it is all constructed to some purpose, that there is a 
guiding intelligence behind the work aesthetically shaping and restrain- 
ing it. On the basis of one hearing I do not think that Baal Shem has 
the substance of the orchestral piece, but a single hearing is not enough 
for music of this type, and I may be wrong. 

Before affixing my name I should like to mention a few more March 
releases which I have not had the time to listen to. Columbia has 
brought out another Heldenleben, this one performed by the Cleveland 
Orchestra under Artur Rodzinski. This company’s release also includes 
the Mozart C major quartet (K465) played by the Kolisch Quartet. 
Victor caters to the Rachmaninov public this month with his Suite No. 1 
for two pianos, played by Vronsky and Babin. And on single records 
we have Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra re-recording The 
Afternoon of a Faun and Marian Anderson singing two songs by Sibelius. 


Penna, U.S.A. ROLAND B, GEeLatT 
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“37 NOT OUT” 


jt was on June oth, 1904, that the London Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by Dr. Hans Richter, made its public bow. Other 
directors during that scintillating first season included Arthur 
Nikisch, Fritz Steinbach, George Henschel, Elgar, and the noted 
French conductor, Edouard Colonne. The foreign conductors 
were astonished at the adaptability of the players, and the 
orchestra quickly gained a reputation for its beautiful tone quality, 
the string section in particular being very fine. 

Richter conducted a number of memorable concerts during 
the second season, which opened on November 6th, 1905. This 
season was also notable for the first appearance of Safonov, the 
brilliant Russian maestro. A visit to Paris, in conjunction with 
the Leeds Choral Union, was arranged, and two concerts— 
directed by Messager, Colonne and Stanford—were given at the 
Chatelet Theatre. On its return the orchestra undertook a 
provincial tour, with Elgar at the helm. There was also a series 
of Sunday concerts at the Albert and Queen’s halls. 

Richter was again the principal conductor during the third 
season, directing six concerts, the dynamic Nikisch taking three, 
Safonov two and Arbos, the Spaniard, one. The orchestra 
was also engaged for a season of German opera at Covent Garden. 
when the conductors were Nikisch, Reichwein, Schalk and Ysaye. 

The first London performance of Elgar’s A flat Symphony and 
the appearance of Serge Koussevitzky were the highlights of the 
fifth season. 

During the next two seasons a young man who was destined 
to win fame—Thomas Beecham by name—took command for a 
number of concerts. 

In 1912 the L.S.O. made musical history by touring the 
United States and Canada. Directed by Nikisch, the orchestra 
gave thirty-one concerts, travelling between eleven and twelve 
thousand miles. 

Harty was an addition to the list of conductors during the 
ninth season, and he took the orchestra to his native Ireland—a 
visit which was often repeated. 

After the Great War that vivid personality, Albert Coates, 
took command, securing some wonderfully fine performances of 
Russian music. 

The following year the orchestra was engaged for the Three 
Choirs Festival at Hereford. 

In 1921 Walter Damrosch crossed the Atlantic and shared 
the duties with Coates. 

In the two following seasons Eugene Goossens and Koussevitzky 
assisted Coates, while Busoni made one of his rare appearances 
at the conductor’s desk. Other celebrated conductors appearing 
with the orchestra were the veteran Felix Weingartner, Fiirt- 
wangler and Sokolov. A second visit (again with the Leeds 
Choir) was paid to the French capital, while a concert was also 
given at Dieppe. 

During 1924-5, Bruno Walter (a newcomer to the orchestra) 
was frequently in charge. The coming-of-age celebrations took 
the form of a concert—under the conductorship of Koussevitzky 
and Elgar—on June gth, 1925, when a repetition of Richter’s 
opening programme was given. 

For a time the L.S.O. was in low water, being eclipsed by 
the formation of other organisations, but it has now re-established 
its position as one of London’s leading orchestras. In 1932 it 
underwent internal reconstruction and a guarantee fund was 
inaugurated by three guarantees of £1,000 each from Lord 
Howard de Walden, F. J. Nettlefold and members of the Orchestra. 
The orchestra was afterwards formed into a limited company, 
with members as directors. 

The L.S.O. faced still another crisis when the present con- 
flagration broke out. When musical activities were practically 
at a standstill the Orchestra took the plunge and gave a concert 
early in October 1939. Other organisations quickly followed 
suit and music again took its rightful place in the lives of the 


people. 
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The orchestra was selected by Sir Henry Wood for his ill-fated 
season of “‘ Proms ”’ last year, and at the moment of writing he 
is On a provincial tour with it. Rumours are abroad that he is 
to give a season of “‘ Proms” with the orchestra later in the 
year. 

The L.S.O. contains some very familiar faces, including 
George Stratton, who took over the leadership from “ Willie ” 
Reed when that worthy retired in 1935, while it is good to see 
that stalwart, Gordon Walker, still at the first flautist’s desk. 


There is every reason to hope that the orchestra, with the 
aid of the newly formed L.S.O. Concert Society, will continue 
to delight our ears for many a year. 

F. G. YOuENs. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 
Communications to D. W. Freeland, 67, Burlington Road, Isleworth, 
Middx. Hou. 5647. The Circle meets once each month. 


Cape Recorded Music Society 
Hon. Secretary, H. Kramer, P.O. Box 284, Cape Town, South Africa. 
Meetings : every second and fourth Wednesday. 


Chelmsford Gramophone Society 
Enquiries to R. W. J. Thorogood Moulsham Thrift, Wood Street, 
Chelmsford. 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 
Hon. Secretary, S.. W. Jenkins, ‘‘ Troscoed,” Trowscoed Avenue, 
Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 


Dublin Gramophone Society 
Hon. Secretary, Francis J. Kelly, 20, Oakley Road, Ranelagh. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 

Hon. Secretary, S. O. Miebs, 87, Broadfield Road, S.E.6. Next 
meetings held at All Saints Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E., 
at 7.30 p.m. June 6th, “‘ Gieseking and Gerhardt”; June 2oth, 
** Musical Charades.” 


Durban Gramophone Society 

Hon. Secretary, Miss D. Rasmussen, 5, Garvock, 18, Umbilo Road, 
Durban. Phone: 21512. Meets each month on second Wednesday 
at the Durban Girls’ College in the Library. 


Holborn Record Club 
Secretary, Eric Edney, 144, Holborn, E.C.1. Phone: Hor. 9541. 
Meets first Saturday and third Sunday afternoon in each month. 


Hornchurch Music Lovers’ Society 
Hon. Secretary, F. A. Reynolds, 7 Michael Gardens, Ardleigh Green 
Road, Hornchurch. Meets at Monkwell, Haynes Road. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 

Hon. Secretary, Miss I. H. Matthews, 22, Queensborough Terrace, 
W.2. Next meetings: June roth, “Home Produce”; June 25th, 
Mozart Chamber Music. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 
Hon. Secretary, Gilbert H. Parfitt, 31, Lynwood Grove, Orpington, 
Kent. 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 

Hon. Secretary, Albert Engel, 120, Churchgate, Hesketh Park, 
Southport. June 12th, 26th. Aldridges, 14-16, Hoghton Street, 
Southport. 7.30 p.m. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 
Hon. Secretary, J.A. Clements, 239, Park Liane, N.17. 


Wigan Recorded Music Society . 
Hon. Secretary, E. W. Hatton, 123, Park View, Newtown, Wigan. 
Meetings at the Roy Cafe, Marsden Street, Wigan. 


Wolverhampton Gramophone Society 
Hon. Secretary, Arthur Willetts, 44, Woodfield Av., Wolverhampton. 


York Gramophone Society 

Hon. Secretary, Arthur E. Blackburn, 45, Manor Drive, Acomb. 
York. June meeting: 26th, “ Treasurer’s Night,” 7.15 p.m. Meetings, 
at St. William’s College, College Street, York. 











